




















Skillful navigation calls for an exact knowledge of a charted course—a 


knowledge that comes only after long study and experience. 


Over a period of years, BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY has acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the requisites of advertising which enables them to render 
complete Art and Plate Work service whether in black and white or in color. 








Avoid the shoals and reefs of the art and mechanics of advertising by placing 
your Photography, Art Work, and Plate production with BARNES-CROSBY. 


Call us in—let us help you with your next mailing piece or advertising material. 


Larmes-Cooby Company 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 6 PHOTO ENGRAVINGS a COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. = TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7601 
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Tue HRoranian’s 
1940 Photo Contest 
S400 IN CASH—3U0 PRIZES 


A NOTHER Rorarian photo competition is well under way. And Ro- 
tary ’s magazine has set aside $400 in cash awards for amateur camera 
enthusiasts in the ranks of Rotary. If you're interested, then you'll want 
to read on—and plan to get your camera into action. Be sure to read the 
rules (right) carefully, so that you will understand the conditions of the 
competition. 

In view of the wide interest in past photo contests sponsored by THE 
RorariaAn, and the developments in color photography, it has been decided 
to divide the 1940 contest into three classes: (1) scenic black and white, 
(2) human-interest black and white, and (3) a general competition for 
transparencies or prints in full color. It makes no difference as ‘to size 
of the print or transparency. The simplest or smallest photo may be the 
winner. 

The prizes will be divided into three groups: (1) Scenic black and 
white prints: first prize, $50; second prize, $30; third prize, $20; ten hon- 
orable-mention prizes of $5 each—total, $150. (2) Human-interest black 
and white: each of the above prizes will be duplicated—total., $150. (3) 
Transparencies or prints in full color: first prize, $50; second, $30; and 
two honorable-mention prizes of $10 each—total, $100. Grand total of all 
thirty prizes is $400—enough to make any photographer's fingers twitch. 


Plan now to enter this friendly competition for Rotarians and their 
families! 
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RULES TO REMEMBER 


HE COMPETITION is limited to 
Rotarians and their families (wives, 
and sons or daughters under years 
of age). Fk mployees of Rotary Interna 


tional are not eligible. 


Contestants may submit as many prints 
and transparencies as they wish. 


Each entry should plainly indicate 
title, class entered, kind of camera and 
film used, and the name and address of 
the contestant. (If entrant is not a Ro 
tarian, state relationship and the name 
of the Rotary Club of which the rela 
tive is a member.) 

Entrants desiring to have their photos 
returned should accompany them with 
sufficient return postage. Prize-winning 
prints and transparencies will become 
the property of THe Rotarian Maga 
zine, and may be used for reproduc 
tion whenever desired. 


All possible care will be exercised in 
handling photos, but no responsibility 
will be assumed by Tue Rorarian 
Magazine for loss or damage to prints 
or transparencies submitted. 


Decisions of the judges, whose names 
will be announced later, will be final. 
In case of a tie for one position, those 
tying will share evenly the prize for 
that position and the next following 
position. 

Entries must be received by Tue Ro- 
TARIAN not later than September 15. 
1910. An extension to October 5, 1940. 
will be allowed to contestants from oul- 
side the United States and Canada 


Address all communications. entries 
etc.. to: Contest Editor, Tue Rorarray 
Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi 
cago. Illinois, U. S. A. 

































Uncertainty 1s thei future. 


What of the Refugees? 


On page 51 of this issue is an ac- 
count of Past President Walter D. 
Head's appeal to Rotarians to aid 
victims of war's havoc, and a copy 
of his cablegram to Rotary's Euro- 
pean Offices pledging helpfulness 
in the refugee problem. The Sep- 
tember ROTARIAN will tell further 
what Rotarians and Rotary Clubs are 
doing and plan to do for war 
refugees. 


Football ‘Down Under 


Soon the thud of cleated brogans 
will echo on the gridirons of col- 
leges in the United States and foot- 
ball will be king. But youth in North 
America have no monoply on the 
sport. A different kind of football— 
not soccer or rugby—has been 
played in Australia since 1858. 
Crowds of 90,000 people turn out 
to see it. Watch for Football in 
‘Down-Under’ Land in your Sep- 
tember ROTARIAN. 


Peace Based on Food? 


“There can be no doubt that in the 
post-war reconstruction, nutritional 
policies (of nations) will play a 
great part," asserts F. L. McDougall, 
distinguished Australian economist. 
Here is a little-talked phase of 
world cooperation, which touches 
the lives of countless millions of 
persons. The author suggests that a 
durable peace can be founded only 
on policies that assure food to all. 


in Your September 
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No Hat—No Tipping Problem 

Finds Ropert STANGER, Rotarian 

Executive Trustee 

Westmount, Quebec, Canada 

It appears I’m a little too late to 
write a contest letter on the June sym- 
posium-of-the-month, This Tipping Busi- 


ness, the closing date having been 
reached. Being one of the hatless va- 
riety from the time the frost goes till 
it’s on the pumpkin again in the Fall, 
I do not have to buy the lid back on 
the installment plan each Wednesday 
noon during the Summer from the hat- 
check girl. So by next Winter, if you 
have another letter contest on tipping, 
I'll be ready on time with my letter 
with plenty of reasons for stopping (al- 
though I'd like to use a stronger word) 
the tipping practice. Most of the wait- 
ers I see either kiss you or kick you, 
depending on the tip. 


Tipping—A Hotel Problem 
Asserts H. A. MACLENNAN, Rotarian 
Manager, Royal Connaught Hotel 
Hamilton. Ontario, Canada 

In the symposium-of-the-month for 
June [This Tipping Business], Ray In- 
man said, “Why should I with my dimes 
and quarters salve the conscience of an 
employer who doesn’t pay a_ proper 
wage?” Surely he is not so naive! 
Does he not know that the hotel and 
restaurant industry is at such a low ebb 
that any increase in payroll is merely 
a transfer of dollars from patrons to 
employees? He indicates that the em- 
plover is getting rich at the expense 
of the employee. Show me any indus- 
try where ownership has suffered more 
than in the hotel business. At the same 
time hotels have maintained a trend of 
employment far more steady than other 
businesses. .. . 

I have been in the hotel business 20 
years. Experience has made me very 
critical of the tipping system. Tipping 
gives the receiver an entirely warped 
attitude toward life in general. I had 
a Summer hotel where we used univer- 
sity students as bellboys. It was a de- 
light to see how these boys worked the 
first Summer and it was disgusting to 
see how many of them developed into 
the worst form of chiseller in their last 
year. ... F 

At least 50 percent of the complaints 
arising in a hotel can be traced to the 
tipping system. It is a system nobody 
likes—the operator, the employee, or 
the guest. The operator because of the 
greediness engendered in the employee 
and the resulting complaints; the guest 
because of an uneasiness in tipping. 
Even the most seasoned traveller wor- 
ries about what the employee thinks of 
his tip. There seems to be no halfway 
between inferiority and_ superiority 
complexes. And from the standpoint 
of the employee, he squanders his tak- 
ings on a poor day because they are not 


worth saving and on a good day in cele- 
bration. ... 

The hotel business is one of the most 
complicated and detailed industries to 
day. Why not simplify it even at some 
temporary inconvenience by removing 
the problems arising from the tipping 
system? 


Request Brings ‘Pen Pals’ 

To Mary EMMA Woop 

Daughter of Rotarian 

Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 

Thank you very much for your kind- 
ness in printing my letter requesting 
“pen pals” in THE RoTartan. I received 
many answers, one from Indiana, one 
from China, one from Australia, and 
one from New Zealand. 


Auto Oratory Lost 
Recalls W1LL1AM Rosson, Rotarian 
Photographer 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 

The Scratchpad Man’s account of his 
visit to the Rotary Roundup at Albu- 
querque in the June RoTariaAn reminds 
me of one of the most interesting cli- 
maxes to a Rotary District meeting I 
have ever witnessed. 

It was back in 1919, when Winnipeg 
was host for the old 4th District meet- 
ing and the Fort Garry Hotel was head- 
quarters. An exceedingly enjoyable 
gathering was closing with a festive 
crowd that made the “night before Wa- 
terloo” seem to have been a Quaker 
meeting. Into the conversation and 
music a stentorian voice craved silence 
for a matter of importance. The speak- 
er, one of the Winnipeg Club’s officers, 
said it was felt that this pleasant Con- 
ference could not come to an end with- 
out appreciation being shown for the 
hotel’s efforts to please, and it was his 
privilege to ask the manager to accept 
the beautiful sedan which was then on 
display in the hotel rotunda. 

The hotel manager, Dave Mulligan, 
now of the Biltmore in New York City, 
was at that time one of our most be- 
loved Rotarians, and an “end man” in 
our minstrel shows. He was not non- 
plussed by the unexpected gift, but with 





A ‘GOOD TURK’ 


Read Corinne Updegraff Wells’ article, 
"Philanthropy without Money," on page 
30 of this issue. Then write a letter 
—not more than 300 words, please—to 
"Talking It Over" and tell of the best 
"good turn" you've observed. Send it 
care of "The Rotarian," 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. To win the $3 
for the letter judged best, it must 
be received not later than August 4 
(or, if you live outside North America, 
not later than September |, 1940). 
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his amazing Irish gift of repartee and 
language made us a speech of accept- 
ance that lingers yet in our memories 
as a classic in appreciative eloquence. 
One would have said that Dave had had 
hours of preparation, instead of being 
caught absolutely unaware. 

It was not till well into the next day, 
when the officials were winding up the 
Conference, that Doc Wright, our auto- 
mobile dealer, was sure he had not sold 
a ear and that Dave realized he had not 
acquired one, but that they were good- 
natured victims of Winnipeg Rotarians’ 


joke. 


‘Parasitism’ Pardonable 
Thinks JOSIAH SLEEPER, Hon. Rotarian 
Sleeper’s Business College 
Chester, Pennsylvania 

Farnsworth Crowder’s Our Parasitic 
Children [May RorariAn] is not only 
a parent, thought-provoking article 
is a damning truth. And while the story 
is a candid-camera picture of life in al- 
most every American home, it is hardly 
fair to call our children parasitical un- 
less we very definitely qualify it with 
the word “pardonable.” It is unsports- 
manlike, to say the least, to shoot the 
legs from under a man and then censure 
him for being a cripple. 

The remedy as outlined in Mr. Crow- 
der’s powerful lesson is sure-fire in cer- 
tain homes, but in others—well in ours, 
for instance, Father carried something 
in the toe of his right boot that seemed 
to contain a never-failing compass that 
steered us boys up an alley that led from 
the jail. 





‘Parasitics’ Made, Not Born 
Asserts BARON W. T. SCHWARTZENBERG 
World Wide Travel Service 
Santa Barbara, California 

Children, as a whole, are not parasitic. 
Utter lack of discipline in the home and 
many schools makes them so. Conse- 
quently, the parents and many a school 
system, but not the children, are at fault. 
They grow up into parasites because 
they never felt the rod in their younger 
years. They should be taught obedience 
first of all. 

If parents are too “soft,” the children 
will, naturally, take advantage of it, and 
grow into parasites. My only child, a 
daughter, used to start crying, as a baby, 
at 6 A.M. to move us to pick her up. She 
was perfectly healthy and we let her 
cry. Within the week no more crying. 
At 4 she had to perform small duties in 
her own bedroom. At 6 years of age 
she had to wash her dog once a week, 
and feed it daily, too, if she wanted to 
have a dog at all. On her 16th birthday 
she was permitted to take our car for 
the day as one of her birthday presents. 
She had to walk 11 blocks to and from 
school, no matter whether some other 
girl had been given a car of her own. If 
there was to be a party for her, she had 
to help the maid in the kitchen, other- 
wise no party. She wanted to go to 
Europe when 18 years of age. She went, 
but had to pay half the fare, which she 
earned as a stenographer. 

Now, according to the ideas about an 
only child, my daughter should have 
grown up into a parasite. But she didn’t. 


Avucust, 1940 
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ENTWORTH 


ana Academy and Junior College 


NEAR KANSAS CITY 







6ist year. High school and two year 
regular college work. Accredited —high schor 
lastic standards. Al! sports; beautiful cam 
pus. Country club. Swimming pooi, gym, 
stadium. Musi iebating, dramatics. Riding 
Non-military Summer School. Friendly Spirit 
Catalog 

Col. S. Sellers, 684 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo 





CHREINER INSTITUTE 


A SouTHERN HOOCL FOR 






High School and Junior College De- 
partments, all fully accredited. En- 
dowed. Military. Small Classes. Su- 
pervised Study. Ideal winter climate. Sixty miles 
from San Antonio, Texas For literature write 


J. J. DELANEY, President, 
Box A, Kerrville, Texas 









MILITARY 


At northern entrance to Skyline Drive. 
Prepares boys for college or business through 
intensive study methods. Fireproof buildings. 
Supervised athletics. Visitors welcome. Write 
for catalog and “Visit’’ folder. 

COL. JOHN C. —— Principal 
Box O RONT ROYAL, VA. 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Junior College and High School 


Oldest boys school in the West (97th year: 

credited. Superior scholastic, military. athletic instrue- 

tion. Tene courses. Modern —e $200,000 
FF Indoor swimming pool, rifle range. if courses. 
ve ‘aaa fields. 96 acres. Reasonable ap Catalog. 

ol. A. M. HITCH, Superintenden 

soc Saino sT. BOONVILLE, Missouri 
MILITARY 


ENTUCK INSTITUTE 


A School with a Winter Home in Florida 











Fully a0 











| near Louisville. 


Oldest private military school in America. 
Fully accredited. Prepares for college or 
business 


Fall and spring sessions on beautiful estate 
Winter session in fine, modern buildings 
at Venice, Florida—‘‘in the land of perpetual sunshine."’ 
Boys enjoy healthful land and water sports all year with 
no interruption to studies For illus. catalog, address 


| Col. Chas. B. Richmond, President, Box T, Lyndon, Ky. 


OLUIVIBI 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


11 buildings, 9 built by U. S. Government. Fully ac- 
credited. Special Department preparing for Government 
Academies. R.O.T.C, Post-Graduate and Junior Schools. 
Athletics, including gym, swimming, golf, horsemanship. 
50 piece band. Beautiful bluegrass campus of 67 acres. 
For illustrated catalog address: Dept. T, Columbia, Tenn. 


anmiraL FARRAGUT 


Graduates in 60 colleges. Fully accredited. Spe- 
cial classes preparing for U. S. Government Acad- 
emies and Merchant Marine. All sports. Band. 
Moderate rate. No extras. Separate Junior school. 
Summer naval camp. 


Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, U. N. (Ret.), 
Supt. Catalog, Box T, Toms ae N. J}. 














Why? Because of strict discipline from 
the cradle up. Children are not para- 
sites by nature. They may be born 
idiots or paralytics, but I’ve never heard 
of a child born a parasite. It’s environ- 
ment, it’s parents, often it’s school and 
wrong friends (?) who make it so. 


Don't Spare the Rod 

Says E. H. J. VINcEnv, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Newport, Vermont 

If children are parasitic, it is the fault 
of the parents. Such children are the 
outcome of a false evaluation of the sit- 


andolph Macon ACADEMY | 


ACCREDITED 49TH YEAR 












GIRLS’ SCHOOL 





St. Christina 
Cooperstown, New York 
Girls—7-18 years 
Cultural- Vocational pro- 


Regents, Stu 
boys at 


Episcopal Church School 
gram. Gracious living while learning. 
dents admitted any time Limited number 
cepted in Lower School. Catalog upon request, 


Louisa Haven Lawton, M.A., Director 





BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


TEN SCHOOLS... ALL IN INDIANA 
Marion, Muncie, Logansport, Anderson, 
Kokomo, Lafayette, Columbus, Richmond, 
Vincennes and (Central) Indianapolis. 
Courses Accounting, Standard Secretarial, Executive 
Secretarial, Junior Executive, Stenographic. Free Place 
ment Service. 38th year. Co-ed. High school graduates 
For Bulletio, address 





and college trained young people. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


Registrar, Box 353, 
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beans WALL MINERVA MALL 


oe Accounting, Banking, Ste- 
py) ae Telegraphy, Civil Service, 

all branches of modern commerce. 3,50) 

students, beautiful campus, 8 build- 

ings, $60,000 gym, $40,000 stadium, 

municipalswimming pool, band, 

glee club, regular University life. . 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


Attend on Credit, Pay When Employed 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1500 Monroe St. Chillicothe, Mo. 











LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


CLINICAL LABORATORY 
and X-RAY TECHNIC 


Thorough Clinical Laboratory course 
9 months. X-Ray 3 months. Electro 
cardiography additional. Graduates 
in demand. Established 22 years. 


Catalog sent postpaid on request. 
Northwest Institute of Medical Technology 
3428 E. Lake St.. Minneapolis, Mina. 











uation in which the parents were 
brought up. That there are parasitic 
children is obvious as one takes note of 
the young people who make up the rank 
and file of our high schools, but they 
are the product of the mistaken notions 
of their parents. This situation has also 
been aggravated by a wrong, but sin- 
cere, approach to the problem on the 
part of the pedagogues. There has been 
far too little firmness of discipline and 
too much of the laissez-faire attitude 
toward the present generation. Being a 
preacher and a believer in the correct- 
ness of the Bible teaching, I am quite 
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i rated breaking strength of 
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Nicopress REPAIR SLEEVES 


Nicopress 
Splicing 








are unbeatable for re-splicing the |] 
line when it’s necessary to cut out | 
old splices. They make it easy to I} 
maintain initial sag—eliminate en- i | 
tirely “cutting in’ new sections of I} 
wire—and save time and material. by 


Same tool used as for Nicopress 
line splices. 


Jlicopress REDUCING SLEEVES 


are indicated when it’s necessary 
to splice two wires of different size. 
With them you save time and get 
strong, tight splices. Made for all 
popular communication wire sizes. 


e Completed —| 
Send for Price List R-34 Nicopress j 
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Completed Nicopress Reducing Sleeve 
Splice and Nicopress Offset Dead-End 


THE NATIONAL | 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 


5100 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0., U.S.A. 


Canadian Mfr. — WN. Slater Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Export Distributor — International Standard Electric 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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certain that the ancient philosopher was 
right when he wrote, “Spare the rod and 
spoil the child.” I am quite certain that 
present results bear out the truth of 
this adage. 

I do not speak from the standpoint of 
theory alone, since I have six children, 
and none of them appears to be develop- 
ing the parasitic attitude toward the 
home or toward life. . They have 
joined with us in conference about the 
family finances, those of a minister of a 
small church, and have set to work to 
help themselves by earning wherever 
they could the pocket money they so 
much need. I do not believe that chil 
dren are parasitic unless made so by 
indulgent parents. 


‘Let's Visit in Canada’ 
Suggests R. E. Porrer 
Ontario. California 
A Canadian vacation! 

thing which really appeals to me, al- 

though I hadn't given it much thought 
until I read that swell 

Trout of Virgin Water, by Ben East, in 

the July Rorarian. Like many 

I’ve toyed with the idea of spending 

a couple of weeks camped on a beauti 

ful Canadian lake, but it took Ben East 

to get mv gears going so that | did 

something about it. 

So I’m going fishing. But that’s only 

a small part of my vacation plans. My 

visit will give me something else I need 

—a chance to meet Canadian Rotarians 

and get their point of view on several 


Here’s some- 


fishing varn, 


folks, 


really important 
world today. I’ve met a 
Canadian Rotarians around at Rotary 
Conventions, and it'll be good to look 
them up and renew our friendship. 
But this fishing which Ben East 
writes about intrigues me. I haven't 
been fishing since I 
breeches and took a piece of string, a 


problems facing the 
number of 


wore knee 
bent pin, and a can of angleworms down 
to the pasture creek. Yes, I’ve sat at 
Rotary luncheon tables and listened to 
disciples of Walton rave and 
rhapsodize about their abilities with 
rod and reel. 

And I’ve seen hundreds of feet of 
film taken at this or that lake and 
shown at Club sessions. Oh, I enjoyed 
them, and thought these fishing trips 
must be a lot of fun, but things stopped 
there. That was prior to the July 
RorariaAn! I'll bet I’m not the only fel- 
low who perked up when he learned 
that Canada has “virgin water” where 
fighting “beauties” await the fisher- 
man’s lure. Ben has told vacationers 
just where to go, but if it’s impossible 
to go into “the bash” country he de- 
scribes, there are many other fine 
places, too, in Canada—Vancouver, as 
just one example. 

I was happy to learn that American 
citizens becoming tourists in Canada 
need no passports. It has been sug- 
gested that visitors carry “such _ per- 
sonal papers and other documents as 
may be helpful in establishing that they 
are American citizens.” These papers, 
which may be birth certificates, baptis- 
mal certificates, naturalization papers, 
or satisfactory affidavits, will enable 
tourists an easy reéntry into the United 
States. 


Izaak 


So, let’s visit in Canada. We'll meet 
old and new friends—and the fishing i 


grand! 


Sends His Rotarian On 

Harry H. CuMMINs, Accountant 

Past Governor, 65th District, R. I. 

Hobart, Australia 

What a splendid number you issue: 
for February, and what a wonderful 
picture of Paul Harris on the cove 
Could not the delightful picture of 
Comely Bank be reproduced for fram 
ing? This is one of the gems of a very 
remarkable issue. ... I find pleasure in 
picking one of your special articles in 
each number and sending it on to some 
one who would be interested. This num 
ber goes to a Boy Scout leader. 


Handclap from Hankow 

On New Format—Scissored 

From The Hankow Rotarian 

THE ROTARIAN is to be congratulated 
on the new format. The likeness of 
the Founder of Rotary on the February 


cover is an excellent piece of work. The 


map Rotary Girdles the Globe is very 
good, though not complete, as they have 
not got Hankow marked down! Han- 
kow Rotarians, see the Treasurer now 
about your copies of THE RoTARIAN. The 
philosophies of armchair Rotarians are 
entertaining to those of us who have 
come up against war and refugee prob 
lems, but it is not our wish that our 
experiences should be anyone else’s 
The more people who work for peace, 
the better, especially the kind that 
starts from the human heart outward 
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The Office Dog 


Tez constant companion of 
The Scratchpad Man (see pages 
42-44 of this issue) is without 
a name — though he’s sstill 
looking for one. In fact, he’s 
made it known that he’s agree- 
able to welcoming the best 
name sent in by a Rotarian’s 
son or daughter (18 years or 
younger) and will wear it with 
pride. For it will be awarded a 
$5 cash prize. The editors will 
be judges and their decision 
will be final. 

Send your suggestions—as 
many as you wish—to: Office 
Dog Contest, THE ROTARIAN 
Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Fellow-Feeling in Wartime 


A plea for renewed loyalty to the ideal which is the 
only foundation upon which durable peace can be built. 


By Sir Robert Garran 


Past District Governor, Canberra, Australia 


L.: PHILOSOPHICAL bases 
of Rotary are twofold and simple: 
fellowship and service. Yet both 
of these words are so worn by 
usage that their meaning is dulled. 
Obviously, there is more to fellow- 
ship than a mere outward show of 
heartiness and good nature. Serv- 
ice, as we in Rotary use the word, 
does not connote servile favors 
rendered. 

To freshen our understanding 
of these or any popular slogans, it 
is helpful to buitd up their mean- 
ing into compound words from 
familiar words. The Germans do 
that well. You will recall when 
scientists invented an instrument 
for talking at a distance, we Eng- 
lish dug into our Greek lexicon 
and named it “telephone,” while 
they simply called it a “far- 
speaker.” We talk of the im- 
penetrability of matter; they of 
the ‘“un-push-throughsomeness of 
stuff.” 

The Greek word for fellowship 
is sympathy; the Latin for it is 
humanity; but to freshen its mean- 
ing, let us think of it as fellow- 
feeling. 

It is the best and finest trait of 
human nature—the deep, inward 
consciousness that we do not live 
unto ourselves alone, that self-in- 
terest is not, as some once-fash- 
ionable philosophies would have 
us believe, the mainspring of hu- 
man action. It is the root virtue 
of society; if all men had it, the 
Ten Commandments would be un- 
necessary. It makes obedience to 
the Golden Rule a matter of course 
—and makes duty a pleasure. It 
puts other people’s interests, 
other people’s happiness, other 
people’s high purposes, on a level 
with our own. 

And it is the root of the Rotary 
idea. Fellow-feeling leads nat- 
urally to service, not just from a 
cold, stern sense of duty, but from 
the promptings of the heart. It is 
the spirit that animates service: 


service is the action that expresses 
fellow-feeling. 

Rotary began with fellow-feel- 
ing and service in the Club, in the 
vocation, and in the community. 
It was not until after the Great 
War that Rotary, from an Inter- 
national Association of Rotary 
Clubs, became both in name and 
in deed Rotary International. 
Then it extended its program of 
fellowship and service to its logi- 
cal inclusion of “the advancement 
of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a 
world fellowship of business and 
professional men united in the 
ideal of service.” 

Rotary has striven, since that 
Fourth Object was adopted, to 
realize those aims. Various meth- 
ods have been used, but all carried 
the central idea of a “get-to- 
gether.”’ Sometimes it was by in- 
dividual contacts, sometimes by 
people of different countries. 

In Europe, that ancient caul- 
dron of racial and national con- 
flicts, one form of International 
Service developed a few years ago 
that held high promise. I refer to 
petits comités, literally “little 
committees.” 

These sought to build up con- 
tacts between Rotary Clubs across 
national frontiers by Club visits 
and exchange of speakers. Ques- 
tions, both national and interna- 
tional, were discussed in the frank 
and friendly Rotary way, the na- 
tionals of each country trying to 
understand the points of view of 
the other. In that way Rotarians 
were, without ceasing to be loyal 
citizens of their own country, 
building up a spirit of understand- 
ing and goodwill which eventually 
might have gradually leavened 
the lump of public opinion. 

Unfortunately, before such ef- 


forts could ameliorate the un- 
happy conditions following the 
World War, strife again is upon 
us. But we must hope, we must 
believe, that the very darkness of 
the gloom portends a dawn. The 
boycott of understanding and 
goodwill is so much at odds with 
all human instincts that it cannot 
continue indefinitely 

It therefore behooves each Ro- 
tarian in every part of the world 
to put into action the Rotary con- 
cept of fellowship and service in 
Ways open to him. In countries 
not at war, there are few obstacles. 
For those of us in belligerent na- 
tions, the course is not so simple 
We must do our duty and do it 
unflinchingly. Yet in our hearts 
we can hold fast to the belief that, 
in the long run, goodwill, not ill- 
will, love, and not hate, will rule 
the world. 


ins PLANETARY ball is not 
two worlds, but one world, a world 
which modern transit and com- 
munication are constantly making 
smaller. We humans some day 
will have to get along together, 
and to do that we must get to- 
gether. The greater the differ- 
ence between nations and regions 
in modes of thought and modes of 
life, the greater is the need — 


ves, the absolute necessity — for 
knowledge and sympathetic under- 
standing. 


The road to a durable peace 
leads through the fields of under- 
standing and goodwill. It may 
seem to be a long route, and it is. 
But the more men stray from it, 
the more urgent is the need for 
those of us who believe in service 
based upon fellow-feeling to keep 
in our hearts that ideal and in our 
minds the will to follow it insofar 
as in us lies. 
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Worry Was Ever with Us 


By James Truslow Adams 


Distinguished American Historian 


0. Kk OF THE almost universal 


mental traits of the present day is 
WOITs Practically everyone I 
know, especially every man, is 
worried. It may be over lack of a 
job, possible loss of a job, the situ- 
ation as to investments, future so- 
cial or political trends, the condi- 
tion of the whole world, or the 
chance the children’ will be 
smashed up while driving the fam- 
ily car. My remaining millionaire 
friends are almost more worried 
than those already down and out, 
and youth as well as age. What 
is it all about? This is not meant 
to be a pollvanna article nor one 
on health. I am neither a profes- 
sional optimist, a doctor, nor a 
psychiatrist. I am, if any tag is 
needed, a historian, and I am in- 
terested in this general phenome- 
non as a footnote to history. What 
about worry in the past? 

There is no use in going back to 
merely the very near past of our 
childhood. Those days seem 
peaceful and unworried because 
our parents shouldered the wor- 


ries in their own day.and way. My 
teens and the coinciding 1890s 
seem in retrospect utterly calm, 
yet I can recall the great traction 
strike, with cavalry charging the 
strikers and the militia camped in 
the back street for weeks. I can 
realize what my father must have 
been thinking with business gone 
to smash, most of the great rail- 
ways—aAtchison, Northern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, and others—in 
bankruptcy, and the then “terrible 
menace” of Bryan, most of whose 
ideas have since been put into 
practice. There were the Spanish 
War and the South African War. 
In memory those years seem to 
me, as a studious boy devoted to 
art and literature, years of calm, 
but they were obviously not so for 
my father. It is clear we have to 
take a much longer view than that 
of our own lives. 

Although there have been what 
we may Call pockets of peace, both 
geographically and _ historically, 
the mass of mankind has always 
had cause for worry if it chose to 





MAN HAS ever worried over the future, ex- 
pressing qualms in fantastic predictions, 
as depicted in this 1609 cabalistic woodcut 


worry. Either men did not worry 
then as we do or the old saying 
that worry does not kill is true; 
else the race would be extinct. 

Think of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of years when man was ris- 
ing from the brute and was a 
hunted animal in constant danger 
from the huge beasts that roamed 
the earth, without his having ade- 
quate weapons or shelter and with 
no certainty of food. Coming to 
the later savage of early and his- 
torical times, there is much mis- 
conception. His existence so far 
from being idylic was subject to 
starvation, wars, slavery, fear of 
the nonunderstood forces of Na- 
ture, of magic. His elaborate sys- 
tem of taboos, especially as re- 
garded family life, made more 
complications for the individual 
than our laws of today. Savage 
life is not simple, and whether 
those at that stage worried greatly 
or not they had ample cause to by 
our own standards. 

Coming to the brief historic pe- 
riod of civilization, which in 
length is about 1 to 100,000 as com- 
pared with the long rise of man, 
we find certain things. One is that 
mere uncertainty, as I have 
pointed out elsewhere, does not, 
historically, interfere with man’s 
energy or advance. The greatest 
flowering period of the human 
mind in Greece, for example, 
which has influenced our thought 
ever since, was coincident with 
constant wars which threatened 
the existence of Athens and the 
lives and properties of her citi- 
zens. 


= history of the Hebrews was 
one of constant wars and oppres- 
sion while the Christian religion 
was being developed. There was 
the long period of the decline of 
the Roman Empire under bar- 
barian attacks, when the popula- 
tion of Rome is said to have dwin- 
dled from one million to 15,000. 
There were the centuries of the 
Middle Ages, when feudalism was 
bringing order out of chaos, but 
when no man’s life, property, or 
person was safe. There were the 
centuries after the capture of Con- 
stantinople, when the Turks were 
threatening all Eastern § and 
Southern Europe, including 
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France. There was the Renais- 
sance, during which everything 
was in flux, but which left us a 
glorious legacy of art, letters, in- 
vention, and discovery. Wars 
were constant, as were the 
changes in boundaries and powers 
of nations. 

It is impossible in this space 
even to enumerate them, but we 
may mention the Hundred Years’ 
War between France and Eng- 
land, 1337-1453, and the terrible 
Thirty Years’ War, 1618-48, fol- 
lowed by 11 years of frightful civil 
war in France. By 1648 the dam- 
age done may be judged by the 
figures for one county in Germany 
in which 85 percent of the horses, 
80 percent of the cattle, 65 percent 
of the houses, and 75 percent of 
the population had perished. 


I MENTION only the leading 
wars gives a false impression, but 
we may speak of the French Rev- 
olution, in which a whole order of 
society perished, and the 20 years 
of the Napoleonic Wars following. 
England at times stood wholly 
alone against the conqueror of all 
Europe. Of the conditions follow- 
ing peace the historian Green 
wrote that it left “Britain feverish 
and exhausted. . . . The pressure 
of heavy taxation . . . was embit- 
tered by the generaldistress. 
The markets at home and abroad 
were glutted with  unsalable 
goods, and mills and manufacto- 
ries were brought to a standstill. 
Society, too, was disturbed 
by the great changes in employ- 
ment consequent on a sudden re- 
turn to peace after 20 years of war, 
and by the disbanding of the im- 
mense forces employed at sea and 
on land.” It took over 25 years to 
recover. 

Consider the American story. It 
begins with the Elizabethan pe- 
riod, one of the most glorious and 
dangerous in English annals. Lit- 
tle, and still poor, England was 
menaced by the great empires of 
Spain and France. Life, property, 
national independence, were al- 
ways at stake, yet all were freely 
risked, and it became one of the 
great epochs in all history. Eng- 
land came out on top, greatly in- 
creased in wealth. I do not know 
if Sir Francis Drake and the other 
sea dogs who were building up 
and defending the Empire went 
on record for worrying, but John 
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Winthrop, first Governor of Mass- 
achusetts, did. In a memorandum 
drawn up in 1629 stating his rea- 
sons for emigrating to America, he 
wrote that he was worried about 
the future freedom under the 
Stuarts, that his sons had eaten 
up half his estate, that he had lost 
his position under government, 
and how could he live with only 
seven or eight servants where for 
“many years | have spent 3 or 400 
li. vearly and maintained a greater 
charge”? Here we come to a mod- 
ern note on worry. 

3ut we must consider other as- 
pects of our story and topic. Win- 
throp came to America with am- 
ple money and supplies, but think 
of some of the others—the Vir- 
ginia colonists of 1607, who had to 
go through the ghastly “starving 
time’; the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 
who lost half their number in the 
first few months; and the long suc- 
cession since who, first along the 
seaboard and later on innumer- 
able frontiers across the continent 
to the Pacific, faced uncertainty, 
starvation, hard work, wild ani- 
mals, and still wilder Indians. 

Our generation has’ worried 
about an occasional kidnapping or 
the children smashing themselves 
up in a car while going to a dance. 
Consider—one case only—the vil- 
lage of Deerfield, Massachusetts, 
where on one night, in 1704, of the 
300 inhabitants 50 were killed and 
111 taken prisoners by French and 
Indians. Think of going to church 
every Sunday with a gun to pro- 
tect your family or of fearing any 
moment to hear the dreaded war 
whoop when your small children 
were working in your field. On 
the great and lonely plantations in 
the South there was the ever-pres- 
ent thought of a possible insurrec- 
tion and massacre by the-slaves, 
often fresh from the African jun- 
gle. Onan estate we had in Cuba, 
my great-grandmother and her lit- 
tle son, my grandfather, were put 
on a sloop to escape by a loyal 
slave who was leading an insur- 
rection and distinguished himself 





TROUBLE is nothing new, having been 
man’s companion through the ages. The 
early cavemen (at top) battled ferocious 
mammoths with stone-tipped javelins. Nor 
are ravished cities an innovation. When old 
Rome's army invaded Greece, terrified city 
folk. (center) fled in despair. Trade barriers 
and confiscation of contraband goods go 
back to feudal times when travel was haz- 
ardous and unlucky merchants were lev- 
ied upon by the powerful landed barons. 

































next day by the number of whites 
he personally killed after “his peo 
ple” had been made safe. 
Consider the period of Ameri- 
ca’s revolution. The leaders in 
that movement had ample _ to 
worry about. They risked not 
only all their property, but also 
their lives as traitors. As wise old 
sJenjamin Franklin said when he 
signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, ‘““We must now all hang 









together or we shall hang sepa- 
rately.” Yet some of the richest 
men in America risked all—Wash- 
ington, Hancock, Carroll of Car- 
rollton, and others. They had to 
choose, and in 1778 it looked as 
though they had taken the losing 
side. There were the dreary years 
of depression and even revolt after 
independence, when Washington 
himself despaired and everyone 
who had property was anxious. 


=— HAVE been also a suc- 


cession of depressions—1785, panic 


in 1791, the War of 1812, panics of 
1837, 1857, 1873, 1893, 1907, and 
those in our own memories, to 
mention only some. 

More than a century ago, in 
1824, Henry Clay said in Con- 
gress: “In casting our eyes 
around us, the most prominent cir- 
cumstance which fixes our atten- 
tion... is the general distress 
, It is indicated by the dimin- 
ished exports of native produce; 
by the depressed and reduced 
state of our foreign navigation; by 
our diminished commerce; by suc- 
cessive unthreshed crops of 
grain; by the alarming diminution 
of the circulation medium; by the 
numerous bankruptcies, not lim- 
ited to the trading classes, but ex- 
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tending to all orders of society; by 
an universal complaint of the 
want of employment, and a conse- 
quent reduction in the wages of 
labor; by the ravenous pursuit 
after public situations, not for the 
sake of their honors, but as a 
means of private subsistence 

by the intervention of legislation 
in the delicate relation between 
debtor and creditor; and, above 
all, by the low and depressed state 


to the value of a scrap heap, labor- 
ers out of employment, reductions 
of wages, strikes and lockouts, the 
great railroad riots of 1877, suffer- 
ing of the unemployed, depression 
and despair.” 

We could cite much more, such 
as the anxieties leading up to the 
Civil War, the war itself, and the 
ruin of the South and the period of 
reconstruction, as well as_ the 
World War troubles and the de- 
pression of 1921-22. The few 
things mentioned above make, as 





MORE worries of yester- 
year: “wailing at the bier of 
credit,” an artist's version of 
conditions after the 30 Years’ 
War; an 18th-Century hold- 
up; a frontier massacre in 
America; the run on London 
banks after the Mississippi 
speculation “bubble” burst. 





of the value of almost every de- 
scription of the whole mass of the 
property of the nation, which has, 
on an average, sunk not less than 
about 50 percent within a few 
years.” 

During the panic of 1837, recov- 
ery from which did not occur until 
1841, it has been estimated that 
nine-tenths of the factories were 
closed in New England, and that 
in Philadelphia, to take one city, 
from one-half to two-thirds of all 
clerks were discharged. Skipping 
1857, we may quote from Rhodes 
a classic description of the intense 
depression from 1873 to 1879. He 
writes of those years that they 
were “one long dismal tale of de- 
clining markets, exhaustion of 
capital, a lowering in value of all 
kinds of property, including real 
estate, constant bankruptcies, 
close economy in business, grind- 
ing frugality in living, idle mills, 
furnaces and factories, former 
profit-earning iron mills reduced 





we have said, a false picture be- 
cause if we tried to fill in all the 
chinks between, we would find 
that the world has been in almost 
constant turmoil, with shifts of all 
sorts every decade. The world, 
because it is living and not dead, 
suffers incessant change. Nations 
and races have risen and fallen, 
economic and social conditions 
have altered. 

Do we of today worry more than 
our ancestors did in the past? 
There is no yardstick which we 
can use to make accurate meas- 
urement, but it is my impression 
from what I have read in history, 
biography, memoirs, and letters 
that we do. Then why? 

There are, I think, a number of 
contributing causes which may be 
suggested. For one, we are softer. 
Less than a century ago, for exam- 
ple, there were no anesthetics. 
People faced their operations, 
from pulling out their teeth to the 
amputating of a leg, in cold blood. 
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Thev were used to suffering as the 
order of Nature. This is only one 
example. They were tougher in 
innumerable other ways. The 
physical comforts, which vast 
numbers of people even on relief 
now have, were formerly not pos- 
sessed by many of the rich or, in 
some cases, even invented. 

This brings up several other 
points. Psychologists tell us that 
from lack of use of the brain cen- 
ters controlling physical motions 
and from overuse of the intellec- 


factors. The new means of com- 
munication, newspapers and “‘ex- 
tras” in the cities, the radio, the 
telephone and cable, all tend to 
make an unbalance in the news 
which impinges on us. In the old 
days there might be wars, plagues, 
famines, all kinds of disasters of 
which we never heard. 
news and the bad of a simple hu- 
man sort used to offset, more or 
less, one another. Now we get 
chiefly the which are 
news because they are sensational. 


The good 


horrors, 









tual parts we are upsetting the 
normal balance of our nervous 
systems. Moreover, the sudden 
and enormous rise to what we call 
our high standard of living makes 
life without our accustomed gadg- 
ets seem an unbearable hardship. 
We count so much on our “things” 
that we cannot face life without 
them. In addition we are fearful 
because we are less self-reliant. 

In the old days when America 
was 90 percent agricultural, the 
farmer and his family who knew 
how to do everything for them- 
selves could face the hardships of 
depression or the frontier. Today 
most Americans are dependent on 
innumerable services rendered by 
others for money. The higher we 
rise, the more we fear to fall, and 
when faced with the loss of things 
or services which we look upen as 
essential to our living, we are 
seized with a sort of mental ver- 
tigo. 

There are other psychological 
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The newsystem of communica- 
tions also tends to set up mass 
emotion. We all get the news 
(usually, as I have said. of a 
sensational sort), simultane- 
ously and immediately. The 
panic into which a whole sec- 
tion of the United States was 
thrown in 1938 by the Or- 
son Welles’ “visit from Mars’”’ 
broadcast is a somewhat gro- 
tesque example of what I mean. 

There is, finally, the change of 
emphasis on values and the lack 
of self-expression. it is easier to 
watch a ball game than to play, 
easier to ride than to walk, easier 
to listen to music than to play an 
instrument, easier to use service 
than to do things for ourselves, 
and so on, but in taking all these 
easy ways we not only lose self- 
reliance, but also we develop a 
sort of spiritual constipation in 
which our energies do not have 
their natural outlets. Like physi- 
cal constipation in the body, this 
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results in spiritual loss of energy, 


“headaches,” and depression 

In spite of all the causes for 
worry in the past, the world has 
not only gone on, but man has 
steadily risen in the scale, men 
tally as well as materially. It 
a commonplace to say that we are 


living in a period of transition 
with vast changes ahead, to which 
we must, as individuals, adju 

ourselves, but that is no reason for 


losing courage. Moreover if, as I 
believe, we are overworrving in 


this generation, and if the causes 
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I have suggested are at all true, it 
is clear that it lies with ourselves 
and not any malign fate to remove 
many of them, though of course 
not all. The cure is not easy and 
most of us are not willing to try 
to effect it. 

In surveying personal and na- 
tional standards of living and hab- 
its, how many of us can calmly say 
with the aristocratic Southern 
woman who had lost her fortune 
in the Civil War and was talking 
with condoling relations, “I have 
been pcre, and I have been rich, 
and I can be pore again, but why 
make such a fuss about it?” 
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THE ARTICLE'S opening episode, as visualized by Artist H. Weston Taylor. 
4a Mrs. Stern is a housewife and writer living in a suburb of Washington, D. C. 


N EVERY ACTION, and in 
every age of life, with reference 
to every kind of business,” says 
Meno, a participant in one of 
Plato’s Socratic dialogues, “some 
peculiar virtue belongs to each 
person.” 

My general houseworker, Mar- 
guerite, though she had never 
heard of Meno nor, for that mat- 
ter, of Socrates, shared his philos- 
ophy. Marguerite had been born 
in Brittany, and she had the 
bright eyes and fresh skin of a sea- 
going people. Circumstances had 
compelled her, she explained to 
me once in one of the long con- 
versations we always had after we 
had planned the day’s menus, to 
leave school at an early age. 

“Tt is regrettable,” she said, “for 
[ should have done well in busi- 
ness. But I am very happy—es 
pecially working for Madame, for 
Madame and I understand each 
other. I respect the work Ma- 
dame does at her typewriter and 
Madame respects my work in the 
kitchen. It is very different work, 
that is true, but in its way it is 
equally competent, and therefore 
I am content.” 

Marguerite was right. Her work 
was competent, and I did respect 
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her and her “peculiar virtue.” 
When I reviewed the long succes- 
sion of other maids I had had, dis- 
gruntled, touchy, looking upon 
domestic service as a last resort 
for those incapable of doing any- 
thing else, uninterested in im- 
proving their skills or preserving 
the property with which they 
were entrusted, I respected her 
even more. 

I had respected also the fiery 
Italian gardener who nurtured 
my college campus, and who was 
the terror of the students when 
any of us disregarded his “Keep 
Off the Grass” signs in Spring. 
One day our dean, august and 
stately, strolled onto his tender 
seedlings. With the same Italian 
expletives that he habitually 
showered on us he,ordered her 
off the grass. ‘You da profess’ of 
da class,” he admonished her 
sternly, “but me da profess’ of da 
garden.”’ 

The idea that work is the curse 
of Adam dies hard, and as a re- 
sult most of us don’t get much 
fun out of the working hours that 
fill the major part of our lives. In 
business offices it is striking to 
see how many of the clerical force 
leap for their hats at closing time 


There's Joy in Work 


Says Edith M. Stern 


while the executives remain at 
their desks. To say that execu- 
tives are executives precisely be- 
cause they do remain at their 
desks is not only oversimplifying, 
but also by no means entirely 
true. The crux of the matter is 
that the executives have real en- 
joyment and interest in what they 
are doing; clock watchers haven't. 

Actually, none of them has an 
inferior or unimportant job. A 
file clerk, for instance, is en- 
trusted with a great responsibil- 
ity: two or three papers carelessly 
slipped into the wrong folder and 
indefinitely lost can wreak havoc 
for an attorney or a credit bureau. 
A switchboard operator can make 
or break the efficiency of a whole 
office force. Nor does the office 
boy play a mean role. The ac- 
curacy with which he carries out 
directions, the ingenuity he exer- 
cises in locating someone who has 
moved or for whom he has been 
given the wrong address, the lit- 
tle extra services he performs on 
his own initiative, have far-reach- 
ing effects in the smooth function- 
ing of an organization. 


Cocnizance of the factor of re- 
sponsibility automatically re- 
moves any stigma of inferiority, 
any sense of personal unimpor- 
tance. On the positive side it cre- 
ates a hearty self-respect. Add to 
this the further, equally valid 
realization that there is no such 
thing as a really unskilled job and 
you exchange pleasure for bore- 
dom and get from any kind of 
work some of that joy of achieve- 
ment popularly supposed to be re- 
stricted to creative artists and 
millionaires. 

There is, for instance, a way of 
picking fruit so that it will not be 
bruised, of mixing a soda so that 
it will be delectable, of sweeping 
a room so that no movement is 
wasted and no dust comes to rest 
anywhere. A _ brilliant woman 
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lawyer told me that she got a real 
kick, when she helped her cook 
put up preserves, in perfecting 
her method of peeling peaches so 
that by the end of the evening 
the round, firm fruits whose skins 
had been slipped off put to shame 
the peaches that she had first tack- 
led, octagonal and marred. Even 
in ditch digging there are tech- 
niques in wielding a shovel. If 
work is such that intelligence and 
skill will not better results, today 
it is done by machine. 

In any kind of task that is not 
automatic there are potentialities 
for great satisfaction in attaining 
improvement or perfection. Once 
I observed a group of elderly la- 
dies folding, sealing, and stamp- 
ing letters in a charity drive. All 
of them stuck doggedly to their 
monotonous task for sweet char- 
ity’s sake, but only one was get- 
ting real fun out of it. Through 
the trial-and-error method she 
evolved a system of sealing sev- 
eral envelopes at once, of folding 
and tearing stamps so that she 
could stamp expeditiously. It was 
not long before she was trium- 
phantly getting through twice as 
much work as the others. Then, 
with obvious glee, she set out to 
beat her own speed record. 

Even when the thrill of progres- 
sion is no longer possible, work 
need not become drudgery: the 
same sense of achievement can be 
continued through a conscious ef- 
fort to maintain perfection. A 
stenographer has learned the trick 
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You da profess’ of da class, but 
me da profess’ of da garden.’ ”’ 
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of even margins and well-spaced 
pages—the challenge to keep on 
producing them still remains. A 
chauffeur has gained complete 
control of his car—though driving 
has become automatic with him, 
day by day, hour by hour, he has 
a no-accident record to maintain. 

Meaning, too, can be injected 
into tasks that might otherwise 
be stultifying, through related 
study, for the truism that the 
more you bring to something, the 
more you get out of it, happens 
also to be true. A cook or house- 
wife, for instance, puts up pre- 
serves—by the book, the ther- 
mometer, and the clock. There is 
little scope for imagination or ex- 
perimentation, and prolonged 
drudgery in peeling, measuring, 
boiling, and sealing. The whole 
process, however, takes on inter- 
est and significance with under- 
standing of the bacteriological 
factors involved, and of the eco- 
nomics of preserving versus pur- 
chase at the store. So, too, a 
printer, versed in the history of 
typography, will find that even 
his most prescribed tasks take on 
color and meaning. 

Above all, disinterest comes 
from failure to regard work as 
an end pleasurable in itself. Call 
it recreation and we'll go to all 
sorts of physical and mental ef- 
fort to improve our golf game 
and our bridge, or to make our 
gardens bloom. Call it a job 
and too often it’s drudgery. 

seing a motorman-conductor, 


for instance, may not seem the 
acme of high excitement. Yet | 


knew a man who for 30 years } 


found continuous pleasure in that 
job. He had expatiated on the 
fine art of conducting, and he 
glowed as he spoke “Lots of peo 


ple think there’s nothing to ru 
ning a car,” he explained, 
take it from me, you have to know 
just how to start and stop wit 

out jerking and the way to go 
around corners. Too, you're a 
kind of host to your passengers, 
you know, as if you were ente! 


taining them in your house 


WW icv we lose sight of work 


as an end interesting in itself, we 
regard it as best as a means. In 
France, if you send out your 
clothes to be laundered, even in 
a small and primitive village 
where there is no running water 
and your garments are beaten out 
on flat stones in a brook, they 
return exquisite. The shirts 
are white, the collars properly 
starched. Women’s underwear is 
ironed in a series of tiny French 
pleats. Your washerwoman real 
izes, if you are a transient, that no 
matter how good a job she does 
she cannot acquire you as a per- 
manent customer. She launder: 
well because it is in her tradition 
to take pride in laundering well 
Most of us have a different atti- 
tude toward our work. “Where 
will it get us?” we ask. Study ac- 


counting at night. Why? Because 


accounting is a fascinating sub- 
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ject, because we shall enrich our- 
selves by deeper acquaintance of 
its intricacies? Almost never. It 
is to get a better job 

We may flatter ourselves that 
we are not economically class- 
conscious. No matter what we say, 
we act as though there is more 
merit in being an indifferent phy- 
sician than a first-class mechanic, 
a mediocre journalist than an ex- 
pert cook. Your average Amer- 
ican will make every kind of per- 
sonal and financial sacrifice to get 
his son into an occupation higher 
in the scale than his own. It never 
seems to occur to him that the son 
will be an improvement on him- 
self if he does the same ‘kind of 
work better. 


5, IBJECTIVELY the outcome of 
this kind of attitude is an unspok- 
en, almost unconscious contempt 
for any kind of work not adminis- 
trative or professional. Objectively 
the fruits are the amazing incom- 
petence of most workers.  Rail- 
road men afford an outstanding 
exception. They take an intense 
pride in their work. Miners, too, 
are proud of being miners. Their 
respect for their jobs makes en- 
durable what to most of us would 
be intolerable conditions of dark- 
ness, bad air, long hours, low pay. 
But anyone who has wrestled 
with the errors and inaccuracies 
of office help, who has found 
painters with so little sense of 
craftsmanship that they leave 
closet shelves unpainted and 
splotches adorning the meeting 
place of wainscoting and_ floor, 
who has entrusted his automobile 
engine to the average garage me- 
chanie or has mopped up after a 
plumber is supposed to have re- 
paired a leak, can testify that joy 
in achievement of perfection was 
least among the worker’s emo- 
tions. Indifference, far more fre- 
quently than lack of intelligence 
or skill, provides the clue to a 
stenographer’s uncorrected mis- 
spellings and typographical er- 
rors, a cook’s burned stew, and a 
cleaner’s laceration of clothing. 
Some employers, too, share the 
attitude that tacitly admits cer- 
tain types of work have no intrin- 
sic interest and therefore—even 
more tacitly—there can be no sat- 
isfaction in performing them well 
Once I worked in a publishing 
house in which all employees, edi- 
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torial as well as clerical, had to 
punch a time clock. The system 
had to be abandoned. We simply 
could not judge manuscripts by 
the clock. You cannot appreciate 
poetry if you are tired or write a 
clear, analytical report when you 
have a headache. My next firm 
had no time clock for anyone. The 
editors, like editors everywhere 
else, took home manuscripts to 
read at night and over the week- 
end. Every stenographer in the 
place turned out a steady stream 
of good work and felt a keen per- 
sonal interest in ‘our’ authors 
and the books “we” published 
even if she occasionally came or 
left at unorthodox hours. 
Perhaps businessmen and_in- 
dustrialists should abandon the 
assumption—albeit justified by 
facts — that large groups of their 
employees work only to get pay 
checks and, unless disciplined, 
would not turn out a day’s work. 
Perhaps if they encouraged, say, 
their stenographers to feel that 
producing a perfectly typed letter 
was as worth while as the writing 
of effective advertising copy, an 
increased interest in the job for 
its own sake —that is, neither 
for the good of the company nor 
for personal advancement—might 
atone for a multitude of rules. 
Despite our millions of unem- 
ploved, businessmen cry for a 
really good secretary and a horde 
of frantic housewives stand ready 
to grab a truly efficient and com- 
petent domestic worker. Employ- 
ment-agency records of prolonged 
individual unemployment nearly 





“DESPITE millions of unemployed, busi- 
nessmen cry for a really good secretary.” 





always indicate some inherent de- 
fect, physical or psychological. 
The subtler psychological factor 
of plain disinterest is difficult to 
spot, but undoubtedly it does play 
its part. 

That we have so little mental 
and emotional equipment for 
transmuting drudgery into enjoy- 
able occupation has its roots deep 
in our educational system. Much 
of our thinking—or rather our 
lack of thinking — along these 
lines of enjoyment through voca- 
tion is conditioned by our past 
and present schoolteaching. The 
present trend of relating school 
studies to immediate needs, to 
practical objectives, is all to the 
good. No progressive educator 
wants to return to the _ study- 
Latin - verbs - because - it’s - good - 
mental-discipline theory. But we 
have carried our pragmatism a 
little too far. 


Ww. EXPOSE our children to the 
beauties of English literature, not 
because enjoyment of those beau- 
ties is an end in itself, but because 
regents’ and college-entrance ex- 
aminations must be passed. We 
teach our boys and girls to be well 
groomed and courteous because 
it will help them become popular 
and successful. A good vocabu- 
lary, we impress upon them, is 
one of the most useful tools they 
can have; of the sheer joy in play- 
ing with words, of appreciating 
their flavor and rhythm and ap- 
positeness, we say little. Educa- 
tion is a desideratum, we instil, 
not because the educated man can 
tap sources of pleasure closed to 
the uneducated, but because it 
will help advance him in position 
or wealth. 

Love of study for the sake of 
study is rare among our second- 
ary-school population. Study is 
youth’s work. In consequence, 
love of work for the sake of work 
is equally rare among adults. 
Less emphasis on the main chance 
in our teaching, more stress on 
the inherent rewards of a crafts- 
manlike spirit and any job well 
done, are the first steps toward 
sweeping away false vocational 
dignities, toward supplanting joy- 
less getting by with the positive 
delights of accomplishment. 

Like Marguerite, we must re- 
spect our own and one another's 
jobs to be competent and happy. 
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A TOMMY comes home—to the eager 
arms of his small daughter. . . . Such 
scenes are daily events to British Rotar- 
ians, for escorting soldiers from stations to 
their homes is one of their many services. 


British Rotary in Wartime 


By T. A. Warren 
and R. E. Coombe 


l. HAS ALWAYS been urged as 
an essential part of Rotary that 
as individual Rotarians and indi- 
vidual Clubs we should take unto 
ourselves the general principles 
and then apply and adapt them 
to the different and changing 
circumstances of our environ- 
ments. This opening of a whole 
world of opportunity to the indi- 
vidual and the Club is to us 
one of the great fascinations of 
Rotary; and we see it in operation 
in picturesque and amazing fash- 
ion during this time of war. No 
one can at this stage relate the 
entire story of the turning of the 
Rotary wheel to war service in 
Great Britain and Ireland, but 
there are already sufficient facts 
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Reporting briefly on a number of the activities which 
occupy time and interest of Clubs and members there. 


to justify perhaps the early telling 
of some part of it. 

There are many more spectac- 
ular fighting jobs than mine 
sweeping, but none is more vital 
or dangerous. Last Winter was 
the worst for 50 years around 
our coasts and it synchronized 
with the period of the magnetic 
and other mines which threatened 
quickly to cut us off from food and 
other supplies. Our small mine 
sweepers rolled about in seas that 
were nearly always mountain 
high. The hardy men in these 
tiny craft paid a dreadful price, 
but they saved our supplies. Most 
Rotary Clubs in Great Britain and 
Ireland “adopted” certain mine 
sweepers, which means that they 


made themselves responsible for 


litt 


i ic 


supplying crews with those 
extra comforts that make all the 
difference between misery and sat 
isfaction in times of hardship 
Though the Admiralty, because of 
reasons of state, has ruled out 
such adoptions in the future, there 
can be no doubt of the apprecia- 
tion of this service of Rotarian 
Shipwrecked mariners are also 
being helped and clothing and 
other necessities are found for 
seamen in distress. Much activity 
is being undertaken to cheer men 
in the Navy, but this story follows 
much of the lines of Army and 
Air Force help and so will be gath- 
ered as we pursue our journey. 
Troops in their tens of thou- 
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sands crowd into our railway sta- 
tions each night passing from post 
of duty to home as quickly as pos- 
sible in order that not a single 
precious minute may be lost from 
contact with those they yearn to 
see. Rotarians and others have 
long recognized that it is these 
blessed periods at home that often 
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THE AUTHORS—R. E. Coombe and 
T. A. Warren—who, between sessions 
of Rotary’s Convention at Havana, 
found time to dictate the accompany- 
ing article. Homebound by Clipper 
plane, they reached Portugal, where 
they hed difficulty finding passage 
to England, but, according to cabled 
word received at presstime, finally 
reached London safely. . . . Rotarian 
Warren,:an educator of Wolverhamp- 
ton, is Rotary's Second Vice-President 
and is a Past President of Rotary in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Rotarian 
Coombe, a paste manufacturer, is 
beginning his year as President of the 
‘Rotary Club of London.—The Editors. 


keep men sane during difficult 
times; and so it is not surprising 
that Rotary Clubs quickly took 
steps to insure that, so far as they 
could avoid it, hours that might 
be spent at home should not be 
wasted at the railway stations and 
in the streets. As men arrive at 
the London termini, they are di- 
rected or taken across the city to 
the connecting station or provided 
with meals and temporary rest 
whilst awaiting the resumption of 
the journey 

Rotary has set up canteens and 
restrooms in many parts of the 
country where men, mostly laden 
with heavy equipment, can either 
stay for a few hours or go to bed 
for the night where this is their 
primary need. There generally is 
no charge to the men even for the 
food. This costs a lot of money, 
but it is insignificant compared 
with the personal service given 
by willing volunteers at any hour 
of the day or night who see in this 
one of their Rotary chances to 
keep decency in the foreground in 
a world temporarily gone mad. 
Where these troops pass on to pro- 
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vincial towns, they are then taken 
over by a new group of Rotarians, 
and either in London or elsewhere 
throughout the country a drive of 
many miles in the dangerous 
blackout is undertaken by the Ro- 
tarian anxious to do a job of work 
in return for a more perilous job 
undertaken on his behalf. 

From Wrexham, where the Ro- 
tary Club is providing this serv- 
ice, comes a significant anecdote. 
Stepping up to an approaching 
soldier, a local Rotarian asked, 
“Can I help you—I’m from the Ro- 
tary Club?” To which the soldier, 
pleased but surprised, answered, 
“Well, I’m blowed—when I ar- 
rived in London, the first gent to 
meet me says, ‘Can I help you— 
I’m a member of the Rotary?’ and 
he takes me across London and 
puts me right for the train home, 
and now the first person to speak 
to me in my home town is another 
Rotarian. Say, are you gents run- 
ning this show for us? Thanks 
very much.” So valuable does the 
Government consider this service 
that it allows Rotarians so engaged 
extra petrol rations and has estab- 
lished a special form of windshield 
identification for the automobiles. 

All over the country are camps 
for men preparing for the fray, 
and from these contact is continu- 
ally being made with the serving 
sons of Rotarians and with others 
likely to benefit from entertain- 
ment or from contact with persons 
friendly disposed. What this often 
means to an isolated unit it is not 
difficult to imagine. Tending the 
searchlights and balloon barrages 
far on the outskirts of our cities is 
a lonely assignment — but such 
Rotary Clubs as Birmingham are 
helping to enliven it by providing 
wireless sets. For a time such 
squads stationed on the outposts 
of London lacked even the most 
meager comforts, and London Ro- 
tarians came quickly to their as- 
sistance with proper cooking, 
sleeping, and recreational equip- 
ment. 

Then there naturally exist in 
full abundance monetary and ma- 
terial appeals of all conceivable 
kinds. And everywhere Rotarians 
are found strongly supporting 
these appeals, with their women- 
folk busily engaged in knitting; 
collecting clothes for evacuated 
children, refugees, and others; 
and in organizing the countless 





parties, outings, and other events 
that inevitably emerge as part of a 
comprehensive war effort spread- 
ing among all sections of the com- 
munity. The Inner Wheel, the 
wives of British Rotarians, is giv- 
ing splendid service both as 
groups and as individuals. 

There is an entrancing story to 
be told of the problems and relief 
efforts arising from the evacuation 
to the safer areas of hundreds of 
thousands of children and mothers 
from positions of danger. This 
part of the effort is, however, 
worth a story to itself and must 
await the later telling. It is 
enough for the moment to say that 
the évacués are spread all over 
Great Britain and so present a 
many-sided opportunity of inter- 
est to Rotarians. The opportunity 
has not been lost. 

This is, perhaps, the place to 
mention the ‘“Grass-Widower 
clubs” which some of our Rotary 
Clubs are sponsoring. They are 
informal social centers where hus- 
bands whose wives and children 
have been evacuated can meet 
and commiserate over a game of 
billiards and can get the kind of 
hot, substantial meal which they 
have so sorely missed since their 





wives went away. Some of the 
husbands have even learned how 
to cook. 

Great Britain is no longer the 
traditional island safe from inva- 
sion; at any time and in any cor- 
ner it may be subject to a rain of 
death and desolation from the 
skies. There thus have been called 
into action millions of volunteers 
in every town willing to act in 
emergency as firemen, gas elimi- 
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nators, special police constables, 
and air-raid wardens with a hun 
dred different kinds of potential 
emergency duty. These men and 
women have regular time-tables 
week by week, and much of the 
duty entails one complete night on 
Whethe! 
the expected raids eventuate or 
not, the air-raid precautions must 
go on and must be kept efficient 
bv constant practice. Moreover, 
each small cog in the service has 
to be really alert at every hour of 
the day and night, for none can 
tell when the awful call may come 
to clear the streets of dead and 


cuard in every week. 


wounded, to eliminate gas, to deal 
with fiood and fire, and generally, 
to stand between the citizens and 
sanity in the hour of acute trial 
Probably none will ever know just 
how many Rotarians are under- 
taking this onerous task, and it is 
sufficient to state that no part of 
the community has more readily 
answered the call than has the 
average Rotarian 

In addition, many of the Clubs 
have subscribed to provide ambu- 
lances and other necessities for 
dealing with the civil population 
likely to be injured during raids. 
Some Clubs are interested in 















ROWS OF ambulance trailers 
await the wounded at British 
railway stations. Rotarians 
have helped supply them, also 
private automobiles (above) to 
speed them to the hospitals. 


THE COMELY lasses are typ. 
ical of the organized volun- 
teers who drive cars. In the 
right foreground is Joan War- 
ren-Boulton, daughter of Dis- 
trict Governor Col. C. Warren- 
Boulton, of Calcutta. She is 
set upon staying in England 
for the duration of the war. 
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schemes which stand prepared to 
care temporarily for citizens ren- 
dered homeless by air-raid dam 
age. During the last war, at least 
one British Club was notable for 
the care it took of boys rendered 
{n that 

have 


fatherless by war action 
Club the 
grown up to manhood in contin- 


particular boys 
members; 
and their places in camp and else- 
where have 


ual contact with the 
been taken in later 
years by boys rendered fatherless 
other than by war 

More and more Clubs are watch- 
ing with anxiety and care that 
boys whose fathers make the 
sreatest of all sacrifices are given 
as much as possible of the recom- 
pense that may lie at the com- 
mand of others. In normal times 
many undertake to 
round up at any hour of the day 
or night men and women on the 
hospital records as willing to give 
their blood in cases of emergency. 
It will be appreciated that in a 
war period these needs will be 
multiplied [Continued on page 56] 
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A TRAWLER crew typical of those Britain 


the hazardous job of mine sweeping. “Adoptir 
their boats, Rotary Clubs have cheered such men 













MANY a canteen, an oasis to a thirsty soldier, owes 
its existence to British Rotarians who h 
given countless packs of playing cards and 
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Photos: (above) International News; (below) Acme 
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JUST A collection of discarded tin cans? 


Yes, but back to the mills they go to re- 
appear upon markets in shining new forms. 











SHREDDED metal looks like this in hoppers 
(above) on its way to the yawning baler, 
which turns out neat metal bundles (below). 
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automobile will, if the law of av- 
erages works out, be just old metal 
and rubber within eight years. 
You won’t keep your radio that 
long, probably. The life span of 
American skyscrapers is 40 years 
or so. Shrewd designers change 
the styles of your wife’s wardrobe, 
well, oftener than you realize. 

The result is junk. 

But don't despise junk. It is a 
big business—and, with wars on, 
a booming one. In the United 
States, for example, it is in the 
billion-dollar class and still grow- 
ing! 

Industrial miracles that shame 
Aladdin’s lamp are recreating 
from the junk pile useful things 
in an amazing variety. In fact, 
almost everything one buys nowa- 
days is partly made from waste 
materials, including most steel, 
glass, rubber and paper products, 
and some fabrics. Don’t be 
alarmed, for many products are 
definitely improved by using civil- 
ization’s discard. 

Those marbles that rattle in 
Johnny’s pocket may have been 
metamorphosed from opaque 
medicine and cosmetic jars you 
tossed out months ago. And their 
metal caps may now be in the 
bicycle Johnny rides to school. 
That sheaf of old newspapers the 
junkman took from your _ base- 
ment last Spring may reappear in 
your home next July as fire- 
crackers—after a detour to China. 

Consider the lowly tin can. A 
Los Angeles housewife, let us say, 
drops it in a box under her kitchen 
sink. Next morning the city col- 
lector discovers it in the alley 
trash can and carts it off to a by- 
product company which has paid 
the city for the privilege of col- 
lecting its noncombustible rub- 
bish. 

Our tin can is soon almost lost 
in a mountainous heap of other 
tin cans, automobile bodies, bed- 
steads, bedsprings, damaged milk 
cans, chicken wire, screen, kitchen 
utensils, and other sheet-metal 
junk. Some of the larger cans are 








A Business with a Future 


By McDonald White 


coated with a tar product and 
sold to nurseries as containers fo! 
plants, but most tin cans ar 
shunted off to a special depart 
ment where the tin is burned off 
and a portion of it recovered 
What’s left is shredded into a loose 
mass and then compressed into 
bales. 

This black iron is valuable 
Millions of bales are exported to 
Japan and other countries a 
scrap iron to be melted down fo! 
an ingredient in steel products or, 
perhaps, to undergo a Cinderella 
like transformation into toys 
Other bales are sold to copper 
mines from Arizona to Montana 
What for? Visit them and you’l! 
see the shredded metal dumped 
into precipitation tanks. To them 
is pumped water from the mines 
It carries a solution of copper 
sulphate which dissolves the scrap 
iron, forming a “mud” containing 
87 percent copper. One more 
chemical process and the copper is 
freed. 

This Los Angeles plant also has 
developed and patented a unique 
method of processing and baling 
scrap sheet metal. An enormous 
machine, aptly called “Big 
Bertha,” literally swallows the 
large chunks of sheet metal fed to 
it, disgorging on the other end 
neat, clean, and compressed bales 
of shredded iron. Built at great 
expense, after years of experi- 
mentation, the machine turns out 
a product that is easily stored and 
finds a ready market with the 
steel mills. 


Fenvers, car bodies, bed- 
springs, old stoves, and many 
other types of sheet-metal prod- 
ucts are dumped on a conveyor 
belt, which slowly moves the ma- 
terial into the feeder, thence into 
the shredder that turns at 1,800 
revolutions a minute. Knives at- 
tached to the outer circumference 
of the shredder rotate at the ter- 
rific speed of 31,000 feet a minute, 
or 360 miles an hour. A magnetic 
blanket lifts the ferrous particles 
of metal from the dirt, rust, glass, 
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and foreign materials. The cleaned 
metal then proceeds to the hy- 
draulic baler, which makes a com- 
pact bundle of the recovered 
scrap. 

The Ford Motor Company uses 
a hydraulic press to stamp whole 
worn-out cars and trucks into 
compact bales 10 to 30 inches 
high. First stripped of engines 
and usable parts, vehicles are 
rolled into the compressing cham- 
ber, where horizontal and vertical 
rams reduce them to small pack- 
ages. Discharged on a conveyor, 
these bales are carried to an open- 
hearth furnace to be remelted. 


T. SPEED the handling, heavy 
scrap iron, such as pipe, automo- 
bile frames, or steel rails, is cut 
into short segments by metal 
“shears” or oxyacetylene torches. 
These heavy metal shears snip 
through steel rails or ten-inch pipe 
like scissors cutting paper. A 
steel ball weighing several tons is 
dropped on cast iron to break it 
up, usually in an enclosed area to 
protect workmen against flying 
particles of metal that shoot out 
like shrapnel. 

Left over from big projects, like 
3oulder Dam, are quantities of 
idle equipment, most of which is 
sold to junk dealers for scrap or 
possible reconditioning and resale 
to other construction companies. 
Lathe cuttings, filings, and clip- 
pings from manufacturing plants 
and airplane factories are made 
into ingots and sold to foundries. 
Some plants process their own 


scrap. Old batteries are broken 


up to recover the lead plates. Prac- 


tically all metal, in pieces large 
enough for collectors to find, is re- 
covered. 

Most obsolete automobiles are 
torn down in wrecking yards, 
after the registration slips and se- 
rial numbers have been turned 
over to authorities. Usable parts 
are retained for sale, the remain- 
der disposed of as scrap. 

Some used cars find further ser- 
vice. In Singapore and elsewhere 
in the Orient scrapped motors are 
used as power units in fishing 
craft, sampans, and small pleas- 
ure boats. Old motors often are 
utilized to operate small farm 
equipment and refrigerating 
units. European gypsies have 
been known to convert rusty car 
and bus bodies into living quar- 
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stuffing pillows 
with old uphol- 


ters, frequently 
and mattresses 
stery. 
Everything is grist for the junk- 
man’s mill. His is a business with 
a future, for, from. that 
which man eats and drinks, what 
doesn’t wear out or isn’t replaced 
by more modern 
Don’t forget that as the supply of 
virgin materials 
star of the junkman rises 
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equipment? 


decreases, the 
And 
as the nationalistic fad of eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency grows, the 
salvaging trade almost 
the estate of an art. 
Gleaning tin foil from cigarette 
packets is a “good old custom” in 
Central Europe Now, candle- 
sticks and statues, heirlooms and 
trinkets, are daily reported on the 
trail that leads to the junk yard. 
Exploded shrapnel is precious 
And, though it hardly got a head- 
line, did you notice that the scut- 
$4,000 


acquires 


tled Graf Spee brought 
from a junkman? 

War always booms the junk 
business. During the 1914-18 
affair, scrap iron leaped from $4 
to $42 a ton, and little was in the 
market by the time the Armistice 
was signed. Indeed, it has been 
argued that the war stopped be- 
cause the world had exhausted its 
scrap-iron pile. History 
about to repeat itself, for already 
the price of scrap is climbing. If 
it continues, high steel prices may 
slow down construction work and 
production of both capital and 
consumer goods for years to come. 
Or at least until guns, armaments, 
bayonets, and “duds” can be con- 
verted back into plowshares. 

Though booming now because 
of war, salvaging is an ancient 
business. Used but usable articles 
for centuries have given a roman- 
tic touch to Oriental bazaars and 
to such institutions as the famous 
Flea Market of Paris, where one 
can buy anything from a rusty 
dental forceps to an oil painting. 
Secondhand resale 
shops, if you prefer—fiourish the 
world over. 

Who has not heard the call of 
the “ra-aags, ol’ clothes, bot-tles” 
man? He sits atop a creaking 
wagon, drawn by an emaciated 
horse—a _ picturesqué figure de- 
spite his griminess. These old- 
time collectors make little more 
than a bare existence. Many of 
them must hire their wagons and 
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stores—or 





THOSE junked tires which tcok the family 
car sO many miles go into mountainous 
stacks (above) before being baled (below 








DOCKED in Caliiornia, these baled tires 
now await a journey across the Pacific to 


the Orient to start life anew as “shoes.” 
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horses, which eats into their slen- 


der profits. Their eyes have the 
unmistakable glint of the born 
trader. They know values. No 


profit is too infinitesimal for a 
deal, but they are ever on the 
alert for a rich haul—a bath tub 
or a pair of heavy candlesticks to 
be picked up at a bargain. 

But big-business efficiency has 
invaded the field. Aggressive col- 
lective agencies, aware of new 
profits opened by the chemist and 
metallurgist, are forcing the old- 
timer out Shrewd_ back-street 
dealers are organizing, are becom- 
ing wholesalers, brokers, export- 
ers. And many a one-time little 
fellow has scaled the ladder to the 
big-volume millionaire class 


0. THE NUMEROUS collect- 
ing agencies, Goodwill Industries 
is bv far the largest in existence 
Founded in Boston in 1905, this 
cooperative organization now has 
S86 individual businesses scattered 
strategically throughout the Unit- 
ed States and a dozen branches in 
Canada, Australia, Norway, India. 
and Japan. It employs thousands 
of needy persons as _ solicitors, 
truckers. and sorters 

Rags are sorted according to 
material, probable use, and condi- 
tion. Clothes fall into three class- 
ifications. First-grade clothes are 
repaired, cleaned, tagged ‘“‘Good- 
will,” and sold in their stores; sec- 
ond-grades the same way, but not 
cleaned. Third-grades are sold in 
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EVIDENCE of the ready response of Malden, 
England, residents when Britain called for 
old iron is this collection of stoves, old 
bike wheels, bedsteads, and perambulators. 


bulk to rag dealers or for export 
Hats are cleaned and fitted with 
new sweatbands, shoes are re- 
soled and repaired, clocks recon- 
ditioned, pictures framed, furni- 
ture reupholstered and made 
sturdy enough for many more 
years of service. 

Heading the list of basic sec- 
ondary raw materials of the junk- 
man are the sheet and heavy scrap 
metals—cast iron, steel, copper, 
brass, aluminum, antimony, lead, 
zinc, and many others, including 
certain recoverable alloys. Col- 
lected from homes, shops, stores, 
and industrial plants, this scrap is 
sometimes put immediately on the 
market, sometimes is held until 
depletion of virgin supplies boosts 
the demand. 

Rubber, too, is important to the 
modern junkman. Thousands of 
articles are fabricated from re- 
claimed rubber, including door 
mats, rubber bands, plumbing 
supplies, paving blocks, beach 
balls, and footwear. 

Discarded automobile tires are 
an important item. Sometimes 
they are ripped open on the 
dealer’s lot, then baled. Some of 
these huge discarded tires stand 
more than six feet high, weigh 
more than 1,600 pounds, and origi- 
nally cost nearly $2,000. Many 
baled whole tires become “shoes” 
in China and India. The top tread 
is cut to pattern, and the fabric 
makes straps for toes and ankles. 
Similar thick-soled shoes are used 
by workers in hot asphalt 

Old tires have numerous other 
uses. California citrus-fruit grow- 
ers burned them as _ protection 
against frost until stopped by pub- 
lic opinion and the law. All over 
the world they are used as bump- 
ers for docks and boats. Inner 
tubes make swimming floats, and 
it is reported that in some coun- 
tries tubes are slit, perforated, 
laces installed, and, presto!, mi- 
lady has a slenderizing girdle! 

Fastest-growing and newest 
specialty in the waste-material 
business is wiping cloths. Thou- 
sands of homes are selling to the 
junkman old shirts, bed sheets, 
pillow slips, tablecloths, napkins, 
muslin skirts, and flour and sug- 





ar sacks. Dealers employ gir! 
to sort the rags for color, cond 
tion, size, and weight. Next bi 
tons, hooks and eyes, and pins a 
removed and sold to owners o 
Chinese laundries. 

Cut up into specified sizes, t] 
rags are laundered, sterilized, and 
baled. Then they are sold eithe 
directly to garages, service st: 
tions, janitors, painters, and mi 
nicipalities, or to wiping-rag rent- 
al services, the latest wrinkle in 
the trade. 

Silk remnants from factorie 
are made into neckties, rags into 
quilts. Japan buys from Ameri 
velvet and velour scraps to mak: 
powder puffs; also baled and 
worn-out silk hosiery, which i 
redyed, unravelled, and rewoven 
into men’s hosiery for export. Old 
rags are purchased by book mill 
shoddy by hat manufacturers and 
woolen mills. 

Paper and roofing-material dea!- 
ers shred and beat old rags, pro 
ducing a fibrous mass which i 
screened to remove buttons, fo 
eign matter, and, not infrequently 
gold pieces and currency. Wood 
pulp, sulphite, rope, and old news- 
papers are combined with this 
mass of shredded rags, and, when 
finished with a coating of mineral 
granules, the result is roofing 
paper, of which about 95 percent 
is waste materials. 

Assorted bottles purchased by 
dealers are segregated as to 
size, shape, condition, and brand 
Chipped and nonrefillable liquor 
bottles must be smashed in their 
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respective bins—white, green, am- 
ber—to make cullet for the manu- 
facturing of new glass. Perfect 
and legally salable bottles 
thoroughly cleaned and washed 
by machine, with steam, caustic 
soda, and clean water. With few 
exceptions, manufacturers buy 
back their own bottles. 

Although old newspapers can 
be deinked and successfully made 
into new newsprint, most of the 
collected paper stock into 
new paper, roofing materials, and 
fiberboard products. 

China, Japan, The Philippines, 
and India fabricate large supplies 
of old newspapers into many di- 
versified products. Some of the 
rotogravure sections are picked 
out for use as wallpaper in homes. 
Shredding of old newspapers for 
packing purposes brings several 
times the price of ordinary folded 
newssheet in the market. Old 
magazines follow much the same 
channels of trade as newspapers, 
while even the clay composition 
is recovered from some of the 
heavier, slick-paper stock. 

The meat-packing industry is 
perhaps the most outstanding ex- 
ample of the trend to utilize every- 
thing but the moo, the bleat, and 
the grunt. From the wool, hair, 
hides of cattle, hogs, and sheep are 
made leather, brushes, plaster 
binder, felt, padding, hair for up- 
holstering furniture and mat- 
tresses, glue. From the sinews, 
fats, and blood come meal, albu- 
men, meat meal, lubricating oils, 
filler for leather, fertilizer, lard 
and tallow, gelatin. From glands 
and viscera come sausage casings, 
perfume-bottle caps, musical- 
instrument and tennis-racket 
guts, drum snares, surgical liga- 
tures, and pharmaceuticals, in- 
cluding pepsin, pancreatin, thy- 


are 


goes 


roid extract, adrenalin, pituitary 
liquid, plastin, red bone marrow, 
and many other products 

A few of the articles made from 
bones include knife handles, but- 
tons, combs, hairpins, chessmen. 
dice, false teeth, rings for nursing 


bottles, oils, soap, grease, ferti- 
lizer, feed, and gelatin. Hoofs are 
scalded, separated, dried, and 


ground up for fertilizer and chem- 
Horns the 
head, scalded to remove pith, skin. 
and hair. Carefully dried to avoid 
cracking, horns are then graded 
for later heating and molding 
into napkin rings, knife handles, 
imitation tortoise shell, to mention 
a few uses. Piths are cooked in 
pressure tanks to extract grease 
and gelatinous matter. 


icals. are sawed off 


_ PURCHASE sawdust 
from lumber mills and grade and 
sack it for marketing as floor cover- 
ing for butcher shops and poultry 
brooders, filler for plaster, plastics, 


cement, paper, and composition 
wallboard products. It aids in 
curing concrete and _ purifying 


gasoline, while schools use quan- 
tities of sawdust for playgrounds, 
where its cushioning effect saves 


many young bones from frac- 
turing. In Germany, sawdust is 
converted into sugar and other 


edible products. 

Citrus by-products plants utilize 
the pith and peels of oranges and 
lemons, after the juice is ex- 
tracted. The pith is converted by 
a complicated process into pectin, 
peels into citric acid, orange and 
lemon oils. Orange peels are also 
dehydrated, to be ground up for 
cattle and poultry feed. 

What to do with the residue of 
sugar cane was a major problem 
for generations, until the Dahl- 
berg brothers developed a now 


GLIMPSES of the junk routine (left to right): old cars stacked up like ant piles; huge 
pieces of metal cling like iron filings to a magnetic crane emptying a gondola; a giant 


shears cuts a pipe like paper; “scrap” going to world markets for plows 


or cannons. 
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important fiberboard industry out 
of this bagasse waste, thus offer- 
ing a new 
acoustical 
tion of buildings 


material for modern 
treatments and insula- 
Efforts to obtain 
more and better bagasse to supply 
the increasing demand for tl 


in improved 


ese 
resulted 


and 


products 
cultivation 
cane. 
Similar dramatic 
converting waste to wealth 
be found in many farm produce 
and industrial by-products, all of 
which should be a 
challenge to the inventiveness of 
From industrial 


type ol sugar 


instances of 
may 


perpetual 


young scientists 
and Government research labora 
tories come a constant stream of 
theories and new ideas that even- 
tually bring more wealth to the 
producers of the nation, mainly 
through the profitable utilization 
of waste products. 
junk 

row’s treasure trove 
out that 
will 
hausted, as 
waste Nature’s largess, as man by 
political action cuts off hi 
of much-needed 


Today's heap is tomor- 
It’s proved 

) 
ana 


way scores of time 


again As mines are ex- 
wars irretrievably 
fellow- 
man from source 
supply, the junk business will con- 
tinue to grow. 

It’s a business with a future 





















































CORONADO and his hardy conquistadors, who hunted golden cities in America’s 
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Southwest 400 years ago, ride again today in pageantry recapturing the past. 


[. IS the year 1540—or 1940. A 
horseman, resplendent in golden 
visor and armor, is talking ex- 
citedly His arm sweeps to the 
north and east, his frayed velvet 
cape flowing over his silver-orna- 
mented saddle and the flanks of 
his white charger. Listening are 
more men in armor and gray- 
robed friars and uncounted In- 
dians 

The place is New Mexico, and 
the man is Don Francisco Vasquez 
de Coronado. Just 400 years ago 
he led his hardy buckaroos from 
Mexico City as far north and east 
as Kansas. It was America’s first 
gold rush. Cabeza de Vaca, a cred- 
ulous fellow who in 1536 had been 
shipwrecked in Florida and finally 
had staggered into Mexico City 
brought stories of seven golden 
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cities to the north, and Coronado 
and his party had set forth to find 
them—and fortune and fame. 

Coronado rides again, this Sum- 
mer. Bespectacled scholars have 
ferreted out forgotten documents 
in archives of the Old and the New 
Worlds. Dramatists have dreamed 
And out of it all has come a pag- 
eant that recreates the great en- 
trada of Coronado. It started in Al- 
buquerque in May, and “plays” a 
score of Southwestern towns and 
cities with a schedule running 
well into October.* 

And this is not a lone and ‘so 

* Entrada dates include: Tucumcari, New 
Mexico, August 1-3; Denver, Colorado, Au 
gust 9-11; Prescott, Arizona, August 16-18; 
Hot Springs, New Mexico, August 24-26; 
Clifton, Arizona, August 30-31; Farming- 
ton, New Mexico, September 6-8; Amarillo, 
Texas, September 16-21; Socorro, New 
Mexico, September 26-27; Lubbock, Texas, 
September 30, October 1-5; Las Cruces, 
New Mexico, October 11-13. 








lated celebration. It is but one of 
many that evince realization by 
Americans of what the Old World 
long ago learned: that civilization 
is enriched as men understand 
how the present and the future 
grow out of the past. 

Not very long ago in the United 
States, a feeling for one’s own 
place, its history and its lore, was 
an almost exclusive concern of a 
few artists and writers. Others of 
the intelligentsia were damning 
“regionalism” as “provincialism” 
and in high scorn were shaking 
native dust from their heels and 
going in search of the cities or, 
better yet, of foreign shores. 

But a change has been going on 
The concept of regionalism is no 
longer exclusively a piece of socio- 
logical jargon or an article in an 
esthetic creed. It is a freshening 
consciousness of rootage and his- 
tory. It is a kind of subpatriot- 
ism. It is rediscovery and social 
pioneering in which many com- 
munities are taking a busy inter- 
est. 

People throughout the United 
States and Canada are reéxamin- 
ing their place and their past. 
Some of this doubtless is reac- 
tion from the unwonted rush, per- 
plexities, and terrors of this mod- 
ern, industrialized, politically dis- 
rupted world—a tired, nostalgic 
longing for the good old days, a 
slinking back to the serenity of 
grandma’s quiet house in the 
country. 

But there is more to it than that. 
There is a groping for continuity, 
for certainties to hold to, for ideals 
and character traits that served 
our forefathers and might serve us 
again. There is a healthy resur- 
gence of pride in yesterday’s ac- 
complishments. And certainly 
there is a growing appreciation of 
the richness, color, humor, and 
humanity of New World folk ex- 
pressions. Americans are not — 
as the expatriates of the ’20s 
were saying — culturally poverty 
stricken, without background, 
without lore, songs, and lays. 
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By Farnsworth Crowder 





There is, after all, something to 
remember. A civilization is more 
than the flat, two-dimensional 
present. 

. The celebration of the coming of 
the Spaniards to the Southwest is 
1 a case in point. It is but one. You 
I can devise an itinerary of festi- 
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vals, fiestas, fairs, and ceremonies AN AGE-SCARRED gate at St. Augustine, Fla., oldest permanent white city in the Uni 
which, though you compassed States, where the Carnegie Institution is directing a 10-million-aoliar pr 1m 
them within a Summer's vacation store 50 places of historical interest—thus preserving a link with Mispal sulture 





would swing you through the wr 
course of American history and 
folk expression from the founding | a Ny 
of St. Augustine, Florida, in 1565 
to the World’s Fairs at San Fran- 
cisco and New York of 1940. 

All right, start at St. Augustine. 
oldest permanent white settle- 
ment in the United States. Here 
is a vital link with Hispanic cul- 
ture. A 10-million-dollar program, 
directed by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, is restoring 50 places of his- 
toric interest. Not many miles 
north is Williamsburg, the colo- 
nial capital of Virginia, so com- 
pletely restored through the liber- 
ality of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
that a resident of 1700 would feel 
more at home in its streets today 
than would a native of the hoop- 
skirt period.* 

New England has long had a 
regional consciousness. It flow- 














ered two years ago when a cum- — yg ROTARY float (above) in the Holland, Mich., Tulip Festival parade captures a bit 
bersome ox-drawn covered wagon, of Old World atmosphere. . . . Bemidji, Minn., is one of several communities which _ 


fun extolling the mighty deeds of the legendary lumberjack Paul Bunyan and his ox (belo 
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accompanied by a little band of 
cocked-hat pioneers carrying flint- 
lock muskets, reénacted the trek 
of settlers from Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, to Marietta, Ohio, open- 
‘ ing up the great Northwest Terri- 
tory in 1788. 

Henry Ford, who has left his 
stamp on this industrial day as 
has no other man, also has suc- 
cumbed to the urge to keep yes- 
terday from sinking out of sight. 
At Dearborn, Michigan, he has 
assembled a vast historical record, 
largely of the 19th Century, and 
called it Greenfield Village. 

Said to have started with an ef- 














* Silks Rustle in Williamsburg Again, by 
Leland D. Case, February, 1936, RoTarIAn. 
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fort of Mr. and Mrs. Ford to get a 
VMeGuffe. First Reader, it is be 
coming the preéminent collection 
of nonliterary Americana Here 
are reproductions of Thomas Edi- 
on’s early laboratories and hops, 
replicas of a tinsmithy and a 
candlemaker’ The development 
of bicycle farm tools, engines 
locomotives, airplanes, and, of 
course, automobiles is shown with 
originals of each stage of develop 
ment And here are buildings 
from other davs Inns, shops 
churche courthouses, dwellings 

which have been faithfully re- 
produced or, in many. Cases, 
knocked down and packed off to 


Michigan 


iss FORD'S interest in old 


dances and fiddler’s tunes is well 
known. T. H. Alexander has called 
attention of ROTARIAN readers 7 to 
the many festivals, climaxing in 

National Festival in Washington, 
D. C., devoted to preserving, as a 
kind of living library, the unpre- 


tentious folk expressions of the 


Ser The Return of the Troubado 


by T. H. Alexander, April, 1939, RoTarRIAN. 


of crowds attending many “Old 
West” celebrations each year as 
punchers tackle plunging mustangs 


“RIDE ‘EM COWBOY!” is the cry a) , 
x * 
~ 
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people. Many Rotarians and wives 
are among those who have had 
great fun reviving, by participa- 
tion, the square dances of their 
father’s day. 

The Black Hills of South Dakota 
love to relive history—and with a 
whoop-la! Custer’s gold-discover- 
ing expedition of 1874 is recalled 
by a pageant in the town of his 
name, and each August old Dead- 
wood recreates the “days of ’76,” 
When it was “dear, delightful, 
dev'lish.”” Businessmen in beards, 
shirts that would shame Joseph’s 
coat of many colors, and flashy 
boots keep shop and bang away 
with six-shooters. Wild Bill Hick 
ok and Calamity Jane saunter up 
the gulch and, like as not, stop to 
listen to “Preacher Smith” hold 
ing forth from an overturned beer 


keg. 
Daily a parade rolls through the 
gulch — covered wagons, buck- 


boards, beer wagons, ox carts, 
dainty carriages of the dance-hall 
Lous, prospectors with their pack 
mules, the old Deadwood treasure 
coach, a hearse with a corpse car- 
rying a six-shooter where lilies 
ought to be. Elaborate floats pre- 
sent an animated panorama of 
Black Hills history — famous Sa- 


THOUSANDS of “queens” annually rule their festive domains. ... A regal miss (left) is crowne 





loon No. 10 going full blast, a pio 
neer cabin home with the famil 
at work, various mining oper: 
tions in progress. Cowboys, sur 
bonnet girls, Indians, and Roug 
Riders stitch the parade with bri! 
liant color. 


0.. ALL pioneering species, th: 
cowboy is least in danger of being 
forgotten. His life and prowes 
have been celebrated for years 
Cheyenne’s Frontier Days and thi 
Pendleton Roundup, and at Tuc- 
son’s rodeo. There are rodeo 
now in cow-country towns all ove! 
the West. For the matter of that 
there are commercialized rodeo 
to be seen in Chicago, New York 
and London. The American cow- 
boy is secure in the imagination 
of the world for a long, long while 
to come. 

In Colorado, 50 miles west anc 
up from Denver, rich ores were 
found during the Civil War pe 
riod. From a tent and shanty 
town grew Central City, a place 
with 20,000 people, fabulous 
beards, strikes, and a curious pas- 
sion for theatricals. For all its 
high country isolation and _alti- 
tude, it became one of the most 
popular stands on the “Silver Cir- 
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cuit.” The top stage stars of the 
day played to customers who had 
paid at the box office with pinches 
of gold dust and lumps of silver 
ore. Eugene Field caught there 
one night the inspiration that is- 
sued in the popular verse When 
Vodjesky Played Cameel. 

And it was Camille, with Lillian 
Gish in the role and Robert Ed 
mond Jones at the controls, which 
opened the first of Central City’s 
Festivals decades later. The mines 
had closed and the town dwindled 
to a ghost when, seven years ago 
it was rediscovered and_ pro 
claimed by a group of Denverites 
The handsome old stone theater 
was found to be amazingly pre 
served. The Teller House, where 
celebrities had once put up, was 
like a big forgotten what-not of 
erandmother’s treasures. Even 
the old bank with its elaborate 
woodwork, gold scales, and chest- 
high desks was intact under the 
dust. So Central City was refur- 
bished and now, for a period every 
Summer, it comes back to life, 





But the West wouldn't be the 


West without the Southwest 


Here was incubated the Spanish 


influence that named the rodeo 
and lariat and gave the cow 
puncher his high-pommelled sad 
dle Coronado tarted it, but 
santa Fe, New Mexico. soon be 


came and still is its center Kor 
adventure, 
the Fiesta 


Sunday, and 


a weirdly beautiful 
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Rg FEW hours west of Santa Fe 


and Albuquerque is Gallup, home 
of the Inter-Tribal Indian Cere- 
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out parallel. To Gallup, for three 
days in late August every vear, 
come thousands of red men, repre- 
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drawing visitors by the thou- are wholly audience: only Indians navigator are synthetic India 
sands up Virginia Hill to share in take part. First to last, it is their and Americanized Italians who 
the recapture of a time and a show—a living, not a museum, have paraded grandly down after 
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New World is rediscovered—in 
California. 

Though its tie with Columbus is 
only racial, California’s claim to 
Hispanic heritage cannot be dis- 
puted. And it has exploited that 
heritage no end, to its profit and 
pleasure. It probably has more 
fetes, fiestas, and “days” than any 
other State, and Spanish-Mexican 
themes predominate. 

Loos Angeles has made over its 
dingy dead-end little Alvaro Street 
into a perpetual carnival, featur- 
ing Spanish-American crafts, foods, 
music, dancing, and theater. It is 
one of the city’s few visible ties 
with its Mexican Pueblo infancy, 
and one of its prize attractions for 
visitors. 

kor a brilliant and practiced re- 
capturing of the gayety and ro- 
mance of early California, turn to 
Santa Barbara’s Old Spanish Fi- 
esta. Annually, for four days in 
early August, the white city sup- 
presses the modern note under a 
shawl of festival, song, and color. 
Mach evening, outdoors in the 
hill-rimmed County Bowl, on the 
largest revolving stage of its kind, 
hundreds of Santa Barbarans pre- 
sent a lavish pageant-play of early 
Spanish America. 

But pageant-conscious America 


draws on more than its history. 
Bemidji, Minnesota, has a merry 
time over the Paul Bunyan legend 
of its lumbermen. Other celebra- 
tions less subtly emphasize the 
economy by which surrounding 
communities live. 

Agricultural districts have their 
blossom weeks, apple fétes, and 
melon days. Sierra Madre, Cali- 
fornia, glorifies a huge wisteria 
vine. Every April, Columbia, 
Tennessee, celebrates a Mule Day, 
in recognition of its position as a 
mule and horse market. Elkins, 
West Virginia, stages a three-day 
Forest Festival in the interests of 
conservation and recreational at- 
tractions. 


awierade Illinois, knowing 
full well that it lives by the land, 
has been holding a September 
Farm Olympics on the campus of 
the State university. Awards are 
made in over 50 events—in soft- 
ball, barn dancing, checkers; in 
track, field, and swimming events; 
in chicken, husband, and pig call- 
ing; in rolling-pin throwing and 
sox darning. A novelty band event 
brings out instruments made from 
pitchforks, saws, washboards, fun- 
nels, cracker boxes, and garden 
hose. It is a homely, hilarious two 


THESE HOPI Indian maidens are ready to dance in the Inter-Tribal Ceremonial at Gallup, 
N. Mex., which yearly draws together 31 tribes in rituals binding the past and present. 
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days of relaxation at the end of 
Summer. 

Most of these celebrations, of 
whatever sort, serve a multiple 
purpose. They may provide a 
dramatized restatement of events, 
personalities, and values which 
have made history. They give 
both homefolks and visitors an op- 
portunity to unbend and cut up. 
And often—let there be no hypo- 
critical “bones” about it—they 
bring good money to town. 

The organizing force varies 
from place to place, but the results 
are pleasantly the same. Some- 
body has an idea and recruits a 
following. Chambers of commerce, 
the service clubs, the schools, 
churches, fraternal orders, and 
war-veteran groups catch the 
gleam and work into the tasks in- 
volved. It’s inspirational to see 
the way folks take hold, plan their 
personal affairs to give time and 
cooperation. 

Take Aurora, Illinois, for exam- 
ple. It built a pioneer village as 
a part of its centennial celebration 
—but at comparatively little cost. 
The railroad and the local utilities 
contributed old ties and poles for 
the log cabins. Labor unions, con- 
tractors, and business firms do- 
nated labor and materials. One 
service club built the town hall, 
another the town bridges. The 
telephone company erected a flag- 
pole. In short, Aurora’s birthday 
celebration was of, for, and by the 
people of Aurora. “We had,” they 
say, “the time of our lives.” And, 
after it was done, they had their 
pioneer village left— valued at 
$18,000 and adaptable for com- 
munity camping festivities. 

One of the organizers of a very 
successful celebration in Colorado 
wrote to a fellow businessman in 
a history-saturated town in the 
South, “Look, Fred, you could do 
something of the sort down there. 
You've a lot richer background to 
draw on. Get off to the right start 
and it will surprise you the way a 
spirit of copartnership will take 
hold, drawing everybody into the 
planning and the work. Your com- 
munity will get a lot better ac- 
quainted with itself, strengthen 
its own sense of individuality, and 
send some tap roots back to the 
deep sources of its own heritage 
and being... .” 

And that’s the note on which I 
want to close this article. 
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Work Your 
YES- 


Says N. E. Steele 


President, Northern State Teachers College; 
Rotarian, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


A STORY I once heard about 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and his 
son gives mea text. As boys some- 
times must, young John D. III 
used to go to his father for money. 
And he got it—but only after do- 
ing some household chore of 
equivalent value That was the 
hard way for both of them, but by 
means of it the wealthy father 
taught his son that money comes 
only from work; that, in a very 
real sense, it is only a measure of 
work. 

Some say our children are grow- 
ing up without learning this 
simple but basic idea, and too 
many of them probably are. 
Though it may not be his fault, 
many a modern child reaches vot- 
ing age without ever having 
earned a penny. Certainly he 
knows the value of money—that 
is, its purchasing power. He 
knows what Dad’s dollar will buy. 
But he does not know, from ex- 
perience at least, what that dollar 
stands for in terms of work done 
and goods handled. 

But the student who works his 
way through college is more than 
likely to know. He knows that 
sweeping out the composing room 
of the Times-Bugle is worth $l a 
night; that “bussing dishes’”’ in the 
Busy Bee Cafe is worth a 35-cent 
breakfast and a 60-cent supper; 
that being a “grease monkey” at 
Joe’s Auto Palace is worth 25 
cents an hour. 

He also knows that a bit of this 
practical materialism helps to 
make possible those delicious ex- 
cursions into the arts and sciences 
charted in classroom and labora- 
tory—and that his job itself, how- 
ever humble, makes a contribu- 
tion to his growth. 























A transitional note of signifi- 
cance is that on this matter of 
learning the value of money by 
earning it, the Government of the 
United States and Mr. Rockefeller 
seem to see eye to eye. The Na- 
tional Youth Administration 
(NYA) makes college possible for 
thousands of students who need 
earning jobs but cannot find them. 
To each of them it mails $15 every 
month in the school year. But this 
is no dole, no subsidy. Rather, 
it is payment for 40 hours of serv- 
ices rendered. And on the whole 
those services are amazingly sub- 
stantial and socially valuable. But 
that is another story. 

Let me back up far enough to 
say in so many words that I be- 
lieve profoundly in the work-your- 
way-through-college idea. I also 
believe that even those students 
who do not need to work should 
somehow have the experience. We 
often hear the home-financed stu- 
dent exhorted to leave college- 
town jobs for those who need 


@ Continuing the series of deboates-of-the-month. 
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them, but I should be the last one 
to raise my hand against his essay- 
ing to get an education by his own 
pluck if he so chose. 

Now why? Well, working your 
way has certain educative values. 
These are both personal and so- 
cial, and they have much to do 
with the too often neglected fact 
that a man best succeeds as a pro- 
ducing unit and lives most satisfy- 
ingly when his hand is trained as 
well as his mind. On this thesis 
the work-and-study colleges, such 
as famous Antioch in Ohio, have 
built their success. I am not senti- 
mental about all this—not senti- 
mental about the fact that, like 
many of my colleagues, I milked 
my way through school on a small 
dairy farm. There certainly were 
no heroics in that. But there were 
benefits. 

Self-discipline was one. Work- 
ing 36 hours a week for mainte- 
nance alone called for a _ strict 
budgeting of time and for sharp- 
ened study techniques. It put de- 
mands upon every hour and every 
mental and physical muscle. Wil- 
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liam James once wrote that he 
favored conscripting all the youth- 
ful population for such _ public 
works as road building. This, he 
thought, would knock the child- 
ishness out of youth and would 
develop courage, obedience, and 
leadership. We may dispute his 
means, but we can hardly argue 
with the ends he sought. Yet how 
much better if youth takes itself 
in hand and says, “I guess I can 
manage me. At least I'll see if I 
can before I start trying to run the 
lives of other people.” 


Lotiece years should be a time 
for squaring away with. society, 
for looking at it in all its splendor 
and stupidity, for making some 
plans for the liquidation of that 
stupidity. Many a college student 
gets some hazy notions about the 
latter—and little else. 

Who does not know Harry? He 
did well in high school and seems 
to be carrying on in college. But 
the new life has engulfed him. He 
has sponged up no end of logic, 
language, literature, economics, 
history, and art theory. He has 
adopted an extremely erudite dic- 
tion and has buried himself in 
books and talk. He has, so to 
speak, ensconced himself in the 
cloister and pulled down the 
blinds. Then, on a June day per- 
fumed with roses and charged 
with ponderous oratory, the whole 
four years on the enchanted island 
come to an end. Too bad they can't 
go on and on—but the money’s 


gone. 
So out into the world he wan- 
ders . . . where people do not 


worry about syntax, never heard 
of Adam Smith, and don’t know a 
“sociological concept” from a tree 
trunk. Does Harry know these 
people? Can he understand them? 
Can he ask them for a job? But 
you finish Harry’s story. A stand- 
ard conclusion is: “I went to col- 
lege. I got an education. Maybe 
the world does owe me a living.” 
Shading to “pink,” our once-hope- 
ful Harry makes admirable pick- 
ings for the recruiting agents of 
all those negative isrns that ener- 
vate society 

Most students who must earn to 
learn avoid Harry’s confusion, | 
believe. They know what to ex- 
pect of themselves and of the 
world in which they are going to 
have to work. Most of them have 


no illusions about being owed any- 
thing. 

Say you concede that working 
one’s way has certain values. But 
now you want to know, “Does it 
not mean many sacrifices?” Should 
we not warn the under-capitalized 
student that he probably can work 
his way, but that his studies will 
suffer? 

The records of my college, if I 
may allude to it, answer, “Em- 
phatically, ‘No!’” Fifty of every 
100 students on our campus sup- 
port themselves, and, one term 
after another, the earners score 
scholastically as well as or better 
than those who have all their free 
time to themselves. That would 
appear to be typical, for during 
the last school year a survey was 
made of 62,000 students in 666 in- 
stitutions in 46 of the United 
States. In 80 percent of these col* 
leges NYA _ students — who, re- 


member, are earning at least P| 


part of their way—ranked higher 
in scholarship than the general 
student body. 

What, then, about all those re- 
freshing campus doings we stuffily 
refer to as “extracurricular ac- 
tivities’? Doesn't the earning stu- 
dent have to forego them? Yes, to 
great extent (with outstanding ex- 
ceptions on every campus)—but 
his loss is offset considerably by 
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Dr. N. E. Steele Dr. R. C. Hutchison 


the fun of finding out what is be- 
hind the fronts of Main Street, of 
getting close to a variety of lives, 
and of feeling independent. 

I can hear some gf my readers 
charging that my argument is 
based on materialism and oppor- 
tunism. I will admit only a small 
part of the charge. Certainly we 
go to college to learn something 
about that thing we vaguely label 
culture and to develop as much as 
possible of it. But culture in- 
volves more than an intimate 
knowledge of the arts and sciences. 
It also means functioning, con- 
structive social attitudes and hab- 
its of living based upon sound 





philosophies. The earning student 
simultaneously develops those at- 
titudes and habits in the labora- 
tory of practical experience—and 
therein has the advantage. 

The materialism I will admit of 
is merely this: A man must eat 
first. Then he can ponder his posi- 
tion in the cosmos. Historically, 
the story is the same. The primi- 
tive family, clan, or nation wor- 
ried first about its livelihood and 
then about all the enriching re- 
finements of life. College, as an 
institution, puts the accent on 
these refinements, but I contend 
that our student, in the little mi- 
crocosm of the campus city, should 
get an awareness of the interre- 
lation of economics and these 
“higher things.’”’ Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, the eminent preacher, 
puts it this way: “Civilization is 
made up of things which we use 
to get something else. Culture is 
made up of values which we desire 
for their own sakes. Civilization is 
what we use. Culture is what we 
are.” 

In a democracy we try to bring 
education within reach of as many 
as possible (of course, the laws of 
the 48 States guarantee free edu- 
cation for all who want it and it 
thus behooves some of the States 
to reconsider the tuition and fees 
which bar many from State-oper- 
ated schools). But we cannot pro- 
vide every, or even any, youth 
with a complete expense account 
for four, six, or eight years of 
higher education. That means that 
it takes a good bit of individual 
enterprise and some of the old lift- 
yourself-by-the-bootstraps psy- 
chology te go to college. 





Bex month 144 million young 
men and women will swarm onto 
the campuses of the 1,500 colleges 
and universities of the United 
States. Half of them will have 
enough of Dad’s money in their 
pockets or back home in the 
family sugar bowl to see them 
through the year. Half of them 
won't. I congratulate both groups 
and I have the deepest hopes for 
both. But I confess my attention 
will fall oftenest on the boys and 
girls who will work their way— 
for theirs is an uphill road. 

But then, a motorist remembers 
the hills—and the view their sum- 
mits afford. The plains have a 
way of slipping past too easily. 
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NO - 


Says Ralph Cooper 
Hutchison 


President, Washington and Jefferson 
College; Rotarian, Washington, Pa. 


a are great values to be 


had from the experience of earn- 
ing one’s way through college. 
There would be great values for 
my physician if he would close his 
office and build an automobile by 
hand. There would be great values 
for the leading lawyer in my com- 
munity if he would build a barn, 
doing all the work with his own 
hands. But there are still higher 
values for these men if they will 
stay at their first tasks. 

The physician might learn a lot 
about iron, steel, motors, 
and the composition of rub- 
ber, but it would be better 
for him to restore health 
and save lives. The lawyer 
would learn a great deal 
about bricks, woodwork, and con- 
struction, but there are higher val- 
ues if he will perform his function 
in society. Surely a college stu- 
dent gains much when he sweeps 
floors in the Elks Hall, washes 
dishes at the dormitory, shovels 
coal in the professor’s house, or 
acts as bellhop at the hotel. But 
there are higher values which he 
should be gaining and serving with 
every minute of his time and 
every ounce of strength. If these 
menial functions have such high 
value, why go to college? A boy 
can sweep floors, press suits, drive 
delivery wagons, and shovel coal 
without going to college and pay- 
ing for the privilege. 

Yes, working one’s way through 
college has its values. It is better 
than not going to college. It is 
also better than playing one’s way 
through college. But it is not bet- 
ter than studying one’s way 
through college. 

The widespread illusion on this 
subject is due to several miscon- 
ceptions. The first of these is the 
popular idea that the great objec- 
tive is “to get through college.” 
Getting through college is of no 
value whatsoever. Many men have 
“gotten through” college who 
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would be better off if they had 
never seen a college. So would so- 
ciety. Which is to say that there 
are many ways of getting through 


college and some of them mean 
nothing. What counts is what a 
man gets out of college as he goes 


through. If he gets what he 


should, he will be immediately en- 
riched and society will be blessed 
by his ability and his service. But 
if he does not get these proper 
values, he has nothing. The fact 
therefore that a man earned his 
way through college means noth- 
ing unless the man got something 
as he went through. Many of the 
earning men get little or nothing. 
They are in some cases like the 
playboys. In one case play inter- 
feres with education. In the other, 
menial, driving, all-absorbing 
remunerative work does the same. 

What are the values of a college 
education in general terms? Well, 
men come to college having never 
used 70 percent of their mental 
“muscles.” They have never had 
to use them. Mentally they are as 
soft as a fat baby is physically. 
The college begins ‘the process of 
exercising the unused and flabby 
70 percent. It is a long, slow, dif- 
ficult process, much slower than 
the training of the physical mus- 
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gious effort of the student’s life, 
and that effort is mental in the 
highest degree. His failure or suc- 
cess depends on whether he makes 
that effort consistently and ear- 
nestly until he gets results 

Waiving aside this sentimental 
bosh about college jobs, we must 
recognize the fact that 90 percent 
of the jobs available to college men 
make little or no contribution to 
this intellectual achievement char- 
acterizing the college experience. 
Most of the jobs are menial, re- 
quiring abilities which are elemen- 
tary. Some require a certain com- 
mercial ability, but, even so, are 
no serious contribution to the in- 
tellectual training of college Stu- 
dents themselves are under no 
illusion on this subject. The jobs 
they get in college are to earn 
money, not to develop their men- 
tal abilities, train their minds, or 
open the windows of their souls, 
and well they know it. 

The [Continued on page 57] 
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Philanthropy without Money 


A ‘good turn’ done for a friend—or a stranger— 
may be more precious to the recipient than cash. 


By Corinne Updegraff Wells 


il... OF US are exceedingly 


generous with the millions we do 
not possess, and we smugly offer 
our lack of money as excuse for 
our lack of generosity. Yet gen- 
erosity has surprisingly little to 
do with money. Many of the 
most precious gifts bear no price 
tags. Ingenuity and imagination 
often provide gifts which make 
presents purchased with money 
seem cheap and tawdry by com- 
parison. 

Some time ago, with eyes sud- 
denly opened to the possibilities 
of generosity without riches, I 
began to observe the unusual 
sharing methods of men and wo- 
men whose hearts are fuller than 
their pocketbooks. I made an in- 
teresting discovery: many people 



























have a Puritanical feeling that 
they are not giving unless they 
are sacrificing, which is akin to 
the old idea that unless medicine 
tasted bad it could have no vir- 
tue. Whereas the most accepta- 
ble giving is often simply the 
sharing of something of which we 
have a plentiful supply — and 
hence do not greatly value. 

Consider gifts of time, for ex- 
ample. There are thousands of 
people who have so little to do 
that they are bored, who could 
live exciting lives by giving away 
their time to people who are short 
of that commodity. The world is 
full of homely human things that 
people can do for each other that 
cost nothing but hours or minutes. 

There is my friend Mrs. B., for 
example. Last year she presented 
a neighbor, the overburdened 
mother of three children, with a 
gift of 48 Tuesday afternoons. 
Once a week, except in August 
when she was away, Mrs. B. took 
the place of this mother, who 
could not afford help and so had 
little opportunity for recreation. 
She darned stockings, told stories, 
and played games with the 
youngsters, while the mother had 
a gloriously free afternoon. 


A little time, definitely set aside 
to be given away, may be riches 
to someone. There is the retired 
storekeeper who bemoaned the 
fact that he had no money to con- 
tribute to a local playground 
project. His practical wife sug- 
gested that he spend his mornings 
at the playground teaching small 
boys to put together toy airplanes, 
make and fly kites, and sail boats. 
He is actually contributing more 
to the success of that playground 
than the cash donors. 

Skill is another welcome gift. 
Almost every one of us has some 
special talent which, instead of 
burying or hiding, we can multi- 
ply by giving. There is a woman 
in our town whose garden is the 
envy of the countryside. What’s 
more, it’s hers—not a gardener’s. 
She has a green thumb. Things 
like to grow for her. One morn- 
ing a week, even during the busy 
Spring and through the Summer, 
she calls on garden friends who 
need counsel—what to do for bet- 
ter transplanting, how sad grass 
can be bettered, when _ roses 
should be sprayed. There are 
many of us struggling suburban 
housewives trying to get a stand 
of grass and shrubs who bless her 
name. But I think she gets more 
satisfaction than we do out of the 
help she, gives, for she has not 
only her own garden, but a part 
of ours as well. 

A middle-aged woman, who is 
expert with her needle, lives in a 
boarding house which caters to 
young men. Last year she pre- 
sented each with a Christmas 
present in the form of a little note 
stating that dur- 
ing the coming 
year she weuld 
mend their 
clothes, darn 
their sox, and 
sew on their but- 
tons. Her moth- 


‘HE IS contributing 
more to the success 
of that playground 
than the cash donors.” 
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erly gesture—a use of the talent 
she had—turned that boarding 
house into a home. 

A department head in a techni- 
cal laboratory discovered that 
some of his younger associates 
were seriously handicapped by 
their lack in the higher branches 
of mathematics. He volunteered 
to give an evening course if half 
a dozen were interested. Thirty 
turned out! So successful was 
his course that three other men, 
each expert in a special field of 
science, volunteered to give free 
courses. More than 100 men are 
now enrolled. Like measles, gen- 
erosity is highly contagious. 

In the scriptural parable of the 
talents, Christ’s scathing denun- 
ciation of the servant who buried 
his talent in the earth was not 
because he had only one talent, 
but because he had not made any 
use of the single talent he had 
been given. 

Ponder the giving technique of 
Grandma Smalley, who lives in an 
Ohio town and has but one hum- 
ble talent—bread making. Every 
Saturday she selects the one 
plumpest, crustiest, most buttery- 
looking loaf that comes out of her 
oven and leaves it at some home 
where there is sickness, trouble, 
or need. A tidal wave of happi- 
ness would sweep over this hun- 
gry, dismayed, war-torn world if 
every you and I, in every city 
and hamlet, would give as whole- 
heartedly as does this old woman 
of 70, who scrubs and washes 
clothes for a living. 


Ml. ;; R., a retired schoolteach- 
er, calls herself a “clearinghouse 
giver.” She conducts an “over- 
coat exchange” in a roomy closet 
in her modest home. She let it 
be known around town that she 
wanted outgrown or _ half-worn 
boys’ and girls’ Winter coats, to 
be passed on to needy youngsters. 
As coats come to her, she mends 
and presses them — and hides a 
dime in one of the pockets! Since 
there is no local thrift shop, her 
exchange performs a_ valuable 
service in the community, at a 
cash outlay of just a dime a coat. 

You’ve got to find the proper 
recipients for giving. but if you 
do it imaginatively, the most com- 
monplace things can take on real 
significance. One night as the 
train was going through a deso- 
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late stretch of my State, the con- 
ductor asked if he might have the 
newspaper I had just finished 
reading. “We throw them off to 
shut-ins and poor folks,” he re- 
marked. For years the trainmen 
on this run have collected un- 
Wanted magazines and newspa 
pers and tossed them off to poor 
people who flash lights along the 
track. The practice started when 
a passenger told the conductor of 
an old man, 82, who lived alone 
in a shack, and assured the con- 
ductor that newspapers would 
give the old soul a great deal of 
pleasure. Summer and Winter, 
rain or shine, the old man comes 
out, waves his kerosene lantern, 
and receives reading matter. 
News of the tossed papers trav- 
elled and now people up and 
down the track for miles await 
the train. 

Mr. and Mrs. George H. Coffin, 
in Phoenix, Arizona, should ap- 
preciate that story. They, too, are 
helping to feed thousands of read- 
ing-starved folks in the back coun- 
try. With two helpers they oper- 
ate a “readers’ exchange” which 
collects old magazines, sorts and 
bundles them, and_ distributes 
them without charge to rural 
schools, homesteaders, patients in 
hospitals, and wherever else they 
will do good. One bundle may pass 
through a dozen humble living- 
rooms. Arizona highway patrol- 
men pitch in on the distribution 
end. Mr. Coffin is in the transfer 
and storage business — which 
probably solves collecting and 
storage problems—and he’s also 
a Rotarian, which may have nur- 
tured his impulse to do something 
good for someone else purely for 
the fun of it. 

There are times when our best 
gifts can be made from objects we 
have already cast aside. What is 
junk to us may be a bonanza to 
someone else—if only we find the 
right one. Last week at the den- 
tist’s I overheard Dr. Mack talk- 
ing spiritedly with one of his 
young patients about matters that 
didn’t relate to dentistry. Later 
his assistant told me what it was 
all about. In the doctor’s garage 
had been an old dental unit, saved 
from an earlier office, but for no 
apparent reason. The doctor had 
thought how welcome this unit 
with its drills and gadgets would 
be to a bunch of mechanically 


























minded high-school boys he knew 
He gave them the unit and now 
ten of them were using it for shop 
and metal work! 

The empty seats in our auto- 
mobiles present another form of 
unshared wealth. We have so 
much surplus seat room that we 
cease to sense its value to people 
who have no cars or cannot drive 
themselves. One young married 
couple, who love to explore coun- 
try roads, woke up to this sharing 
opportunity. They now stop at 
the local hospital every Saturday 
afternoon and take some convales- 
cent ward patient with them on 
their ride in the country 


A WEALTHY aunt of this young 


couple, who has a luxurious car 


and a chauffeur who is not kept 
very busy, became’ impressed 
with the auto-sharing plan of this 
couple, and now puts her car and 
driver at the service of the super- 
intendent of an old folks’ home 
one afternoon each week, to take 
the oldsters out riding. “Wealthy 
people have so many things be- 
side money which they could 
give,” she says, “if they would 
only open their eyes.” 

Some people’s gifts must flow 
through the narrow channels of 
their hobbies. Miss M., who is a 


camera fan, discovered that she 


could give her hobby a generosity 
focus by making photographic 
studies of the children in the 
poorer sections of her city and 
presenting prints to their grateful 
parents. She catches the chil- 
dren in interesting poses, often 








with their pets or at their games 
This affords ample scope for her 
photographic genius. “I have to 
couple tact with my photography, 
to avoid the taint of charity,” she 
says, “but that only adds to the 
art of it.” 

For over a decade George L. 
McClelland, of Fullerton, Califor- 
nia—another Rotarian, by the 
way—has been turning, after each 
day’s precise work as an optome- 
trist to the equally precise work 
of model-airplane construction 
3ut he’s not the cloistered crafts- 
man. Around him almost always 
are a swarm of young designers 
and builders of the Fullerton 
Hawks Model Aircraft Club, an 
organization he founded about 11 
years ago for teen-age boys who 
were as air-minded as he. Once 
a week, under his tutelage, the 
lads study model aviation, phases 
of major aviation, and the aerody- 
namics of airplanes as it applies 
to models in flight. Once a year the 
club stages a model air show 
which is the talk of the town... 
and when Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd, who is a full-fledged Hawk, 
shows up for a meeting and in- 
spects the “ships” and gives a lit- 
tle talk—boy, oh, boy! Mr. Mc- 
Clelland takes his pay in boyish 
grins of achievement. 

Up in Canada and out in Cali- 
fornia and in many a spot be- 
tween are businessmen who make 
a hobby of finding work for un- 
employed youths. In Y.M.C.A. 
basements or their own living- 
rooms several Rotarians conduct 
free training courses for job seek- 


“WHY NOT ‘adopt’ some 
old person in an institution 
and see that he or she re- 
ceives a cheerful note?” 


ers, give them leads on business 
openings, coach them once 
they've entered them. Men who 
might otherwise feel self-con- 
scious about going forth twice 
weekly to lead a Scout troop or to 
meet with 4-H Club youngsters or 
to carry auto loads of lilacs to 
shut-ins seem to have gained 
from Rotary and other service 
clubs a certain technique for self- 
less service—and a distinct pride 
and satisfaction in performing it. 

Youngsters of Wabash, Indiana, 
rate Rotarian Edward L. Little’s 
ice-cream party next to the 
Fourth of July in Summer excite- 
ment. Once each year this mod- 
ern pied piper—actually he's a 
filing-case manufacturer—lines up 
a battery of ice-cream kegs in his 
back yard, let’s the word go out 
that “It’s free—all you can eat,” 
and then the fun begins. More 
than 400 children swarmed over 
his lawn last year and smiled 
their thanks to this Summer San- 
ta Claus in shirt-sleeves. They've 
been doing so for ten years. Cer- 
tainly the affair costs Rotarian 
Little money—but the sum is en- 
gulfed and all but nullified by the 
tremendous fun he gets from it 
and gives by it. 





Sone people’s greatest gift is 
their own blessed imagination, in 
working out giving-ideas that 
others can adapt. For example, a 
New Jersey farmer’s son with 
imagination staked off what he 
calls a “giving-corner” in his gar- 
den. Here he plants popcorn, 
which he harvests in the Fall and 
takes to his friends in town, and 
also to an orphan asylum. Catch- 
ing the idea from this boy, a neigh- 
boring farmer’s wife looked over 
her own farm and discovered 
some “giving-corners.” She _ be- 
gan sharing with her hus- 
band’s egg-and-chicken customers 
in the city the watercress which 
grows in her cold brook, and fresh 
mint for juleps from her mint 
bed. Presently half the county 
was looking for “giving-corners” 
around their farms! 

Those who give without benefit 
of easy sums to spend can often 
do a better job of it than the per- 
son of means who merely follows 
the conventional course. It’s cus- 
tomary to give going-away pres- 
ents, and these follow accepted 
patterns, [Continued on page 56] 
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Your personal introduction to the new President of Rotary. 


By Eurico Branco Ribeiro 


First Vice-Pres:dent, Rotary Club of Sao Pau.o, Braz 


1: CURIOSITY on the part 
of Rotarians to learn something 
about their newly elected Presi- 
dent is most natural. To satisfy 
this curiosity, it is natural, too, 
that someone write something 
about him, and it is not strange 
that that someone be a member 
of his own Rotary Club and home 
town. 

Surely everyone in Rotary by 
this time knows that Armando de 
Arruda Pereira is a distinguished 


Brazilian Rotarian, who has 
served Rotary International as a 
Director and Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. But what of his life hereto- 
fore? What are his achievements? 
What are the characteristics of his 
personality —those traits neces- 
sary for a man to reach the high- 
est office in Rotary? 

First, let it be said that Arman- 
do is truly cosmopolitan. He is 
familiar with the history and prob- 
lems of his own country, and 
possesses great patriotism for Bra- 
zil, but he is also a citizen of the 
world. His appreciation of the 
problems and abilities of other 
peoples and nations has not come 
from books alone, nor is his appre- 
ciation based on theory. 
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Rotary’s new President is wide- 
ly travelled, and his scholarship 
has been given depth of meaning 
through a wealth of personal im- 
pressions gathered by a subtle ob- 
serving temperament. His life 
90 years of activity—is a story of 
study, growth, and travel. 

He is a “man’s man’’—fond of 
roughing it in the wilds, but 
equally at home in the salon. His 
hobbies include sports and stamp 
collecting. In short, he’s the kind 





















of a man you like the first time 
you meet him, one you become in- 
creasingly fond of as you become 
better acquainted. 

During a part of his childhood, 
Armando lived in Italy, attend- 
ing the primary schools in Genoa. 
The years of his youth were spent 
in Brazil, England, and the United 
States. He attended the Polytech- 
nic School at Sao Paulo, and went 
to England to further his educa- 
tion at the Seafield Park Engi- 
neering College at Fareham- 
Hants, and the University of 
Birmingham. : 

While at Seafield Park he ex- 
celled in several sports, winning a 
trophy in the 100-yard dash for 
boys under 17 years of age. He 





PEEPS AT the President (left to right): at 142 years, at the age of 5, while surveying in Brazil in 1916, and (above) as he is today 


was also a member of the college 
hockey team. At Birmingham he 
also won honors, and continued to 
display talent for hockey. From 
his studies in England he went to 
the United States, and received a 
diploma in civil engineering in 
1910 from New York University 

President Pereira has visited 
the principal countries of Europe, 
and has travelled extensively in 
the United States, Canada. and 
Mexico. In South America he is at 
home in Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Chile, and Argentina, where he 
lived for a period. In fact, few 
countries are unknown to him, 
and at all times he has been par- 
ticularly interested in the cus- 


toms, languages, and _ peculiar 
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problems of the nations in which 
he has been both as a tourist and 
as a student 

As one who speaks Portuguese, 
k'rench, Spanish, Italian, and Eng- 
lish fluently, Armando’s cosmo- 
politanism is easily understood 
Undoubtedly, he was “cut out” to 
be president of some international 
organization! 

Particularly interested in inter- 
nationalism and Rotary’s Fourth 
Object, Armando has cultivated 
goodwill and understanding in 
other countries. As a member of 
Rotary’s Magazine Committee in 
1937-38, he continuously encour- 
aged the discussion of problems 
which would create goodwill and 
international understanding 

Participating in the First Sc uth 
American Regional Conference at 
Valparaiso, Chile, he worked in- 
tensively for a better commercial 
understanding among South 
American countries, recommend- 
ing that steps be taken to estab- 
lish a uniform currency to facili- 
tate transactions. 

This proposal was made to en 
courage “friendly relations be- 


tween peoples and nations cf this 
continent, not for the purpose of 
being hostile toward other na- 
tions, but with the desire of of- 
fering some codperation for a life 












of love and peace at least in this 
part of the world.” 

It was President Pereira who 
initiated the program of Pan- 
American Clubs, which he later 
introduced into Rotary — recom- 
mending that all Governors of 
those Districts in American coun- 
tries encourage the formation of 
these student associations in 
junior and senior high schools. 
These clubs prove interesting and 
helpful in building international 
goodwill and understanding. 

Members of these clubs are as- 
signed various countries to study, 
investigating their histories, geog- 
raphy, customs, cultural activities, 
industries, and commercial sys- 
tems. At a designated time the 
students gather to report on their 
research and study. In addition, 
students correspond with youths 
in the countries assigned to them, 
exchanging information about 
their homelands. 

That Armando’s ides has 
worked is shown in numerous 
clubs of this kind now operating in 
several countries. But he had not 
only the idea, but also the per- 
sonal interest to put his plan in 
action. He founded the first such 
club in Ceramica Sao Caetano, a 
suburb of Sac Paulo. A number 
of intensely interesting meetings 
have been held by this club, each 
dedicated to an American country 
and attended by the consuls rep- 
resenting them. 

Armando is a profound student 
of history. He has published sev- 
eral articles clarifying certain er- 
roneous interpretations of South 
American history. He is antag- 


onistic toward prejudiced info 
mation on any people or natio: 

Armando loves Brazil. He ha 
visited every city on the coast 
each of the States, and all th 
large centers of the interior. No 
content with visits to “civilized 
places, President Pereira unde 
took a daring expedition int 
sparsely populated regions, fol 
lowing the Araguaya and Toca 
tins Rivers into areas inhabitec 
only by Indian tribes. This jou 
ney, covering hundreds of mil 
and beset with innumerable hard 
ships, is recorded in an intense] 
interesting book. 

As a professional man, Rotary’ 
new President has a_ brilliant 
record. Since 1923 he has bee1 
technical manager and industrial 
director of Ceramica Sao Caetano 
a tile and brick manufacturing 
company. Under his able manage 
ment the firm has_ prospered 
Among his technical contributions 
to Brazilian welfare is a_block- 
signal system, which is used by 
the Sorocabana Railroad system 

President Pereira is a member 
of several cultural and _ profes- 
sional societies in Brazil, England, 
and the United States. He is di- 
rector of the Institute of Engi- 
neering of Sao Paulo; secretary of 
the Association of Commerce of 
Sao Paulo; a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers; a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of Arts, London; and a mem- 
ber of several social and Civic or- 
ganizations. 

With characteristic vigor and 
intelligence, Armando has thrown 
himself [Continued on page 59] 











NOW TWO informal snapshots ot 
President Pereira: The smiling com 
panion on his right (above) is his 
wife, Toni—Rotary’s “First Lady.” 
They “posed” at the Pocgos de Cal 
das, Brazil, District Conference 


GROUPED around Armando at the 
right are dusky members of a tribe 
of Caraja Indians, whom he visited 
in their wilderness habitat along the 
Araguaya River during one of his 
treks into remote parts of Brazil 
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ON THE SHOULDERS of Colonel Frank Knox, 
Chicago Rotarian and newspaper publisher, 
now rests large responsibility for America’s 
program of defense as Secretary of the Navy. 





FOR SAVING a swimmer from a shark: A Carnegie award to Rotarian H. H. Haley (left), of 





NEWLY appointed by President Getulio Var- 
gas as Justice of the Supreme Court of Bra- 
zil is Federico de B. Barreto, Past Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Rio de Janeiro 





Hot Springs, Ark. His wife, whose brother he rescued, presented it at a Rotary Club meeting. 


WILLIS H. CARRIER, Syracuse, N. Y., Rotar- 
ian, honored as pioneer in air conditioning. 
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CITED for his 
Orville Wright, 











contribution to aviation— 


Rotarian of Dayton, Ohio. 
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SECRETARY OF STATE under President Her 
bert Hoover, Henry L. Stimson, honorary Ro 
tarian at Huntington, N. Y., is now 


ing the United States as Secretary of War 


Rotarians 
in the A FE W S 


IN COMMEMORATION of the 150th anni 
versary of the founding of the United Stat 
patent system, 19 of America’s foremost 
ventors and research workers were awarded 





plaques designating them “National Modern 
Pioneers.’ Of these 19, whose e 
ated new products and jobs for millions of 


Americans, three are Rotarians (below 


ENGINEER, manufacturer 
self-starter for automobiles and of the 
lighting system for farms—Charles F. Ket 
tering, “modern pioneer’ and an honorary 
member of the Rotary Club of Dayton, Ohi 


inventor of the 
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Training Men to Manage Men 


That’s what they’re doing in Rochester, 
New York, at a school for shop foremen. 


By Will Rose 


0... DAY in the Summer of 


1925 the employment manager of 
a large factory in Rochester, New 
York, looked up to find a suspi 
cious applicant before him 


He wore overalls, but his 
speech, approach, eyes, and hands 
signalled the manager immedi 


ately that he was not a laborer 
and never had been. “Either a 
spy—or a guy who finds that he 
must start all over’ again,” 
thought the manager. “I'll give 
him a ‘break’—and watch him.” 

That was the best day’s work 
this employment manager ever 
did. It was the entire industrial 
and social community of Roches 
ter that got the “break.” And 
the man-in-overalls has been a 
“watched” man ever since. 

Make note of this: Since 1925 
the American industrial 
has been blurred almost every- 
between 


picture 
where by animosities 
capital and labor, expressed in sit- 
down strikes, pressure 
and so on. But—not in Roches- 
ter. This industrial city of 350,000 
has been peculiarly tranquil. And 


politics, 












that man-in-overalls had some- 
thing to do with it. 

He is Calvin C. Thomason, who, 
since 1924, has been in charge of 
liberal courses of study at the 
Rochester Athenaeum and Me- 
chanics Institute. But let’s try to 
get a quick picture of the entire 
situation, since Thomason surely 
would have failed without the 
facilities and vision of his asso- 
ciates. 

“The Eastman Building,” I told 
the taxi driver when I left the 
hotel. His face was a blank. But 
when I mentioned Mechanics In- 
stitute, the ‘cabbie’ had me there 
in a jiffy. 

Youthful Mark Ellingson, presi- 
dent of the Institute, smiled when 
I told him this significant inci- 
dent. I think he was pleased. 

“With all due reverence toward 

the memory of George Eastman, 
of Kodak fame,” he said, “I sym- 
pathize with the taxi driver. This 
is the Eastman Building, but not 
in the usual sense. It’s not an of- 
fice building. Mr. Eastman built 
it for the Institute.” 
“Too bad about that word Ath-e- 
naeum,” I suggested. 
“It sounds awfully 
cultural and impor- 
tant.” 

“IT suppose so,” 
said this handsome 
young Ph.D., who 
looks rugged enough 


CALVIN C. THOMASON— 
the man who donned over- 
alls 14 years ago to work 
his progressive ideas into 
an industrial city's pattern. 






to have played football in the 
West from which he hails. “It’s 
a traditional and treasured term 
with us. We like to think of our- 
selves as a fruition, or blossoming, 
of earliest constructive forces in 
this community.” 

Ellingson, I noticed, is a booster 
for his own town, as every man 
should be, and he is recognized. 
He is the President of the Rotary 
Club and a highly respected com- 
munity leader. 

“The Athenaeum developed 
from a literary club for men,” he 
continued, “established in 1822— 
12 years before Rochester was in- 
corporated as a city, while James 
Fenimore Cooper was yet writing 
his Leatherstocking tales of this 
region. Mechanics Institute was 
founded in 1885 out of the vision 
of Captain Henry Lomb, a Ger- 
man immigrant who gave Roches- 
ter its first reputation for products 
of finest precision. The two con- 
solidated under the present name 
in 1891.” 

The pioneering traditions of the 
118-year-old Athenaeum live on. 
It refuses to duplicate the work of 
other schools. It doesn’t give de- 
grees, nor depend on them as ob- 
jectives. It simply offers training 
in fields ranging from costume de- 
sign and photography to retailing 
and industrial chemistry which 
will be useful to people of the 
community. Its motto could be: 
Learn to live—well. 

Over 3,700 students are en- 
rolled. Some of them are grayed, 
mothers, fathers, grandmothers, 
grandfathers. But most of them 
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are ambitious young folk. Some 
1,000 are in the day school, alter- 
nating a month of classroom work 
with a month at their jobs Eve- 
ning tuition costs little. 

“Lite is not divided into the two 
periods of learning and earning,” 
leaders at the Institute told me, 
solidly seconded by President El- 
lingson and his governing board. 
“Life is one continuous span. Our 
aim is to provide a program which 
leads toward a high degree of in- 
tegration for the individual. If we 
succeed, we have produced an effi- 
cient economic unit—yes—but we 
have also equipped that unit to 
live a rich, well-balanced life. Ob- 
viously, in attempting this it 
would be suicidal to overstock the 
community with services which 
are not needed. We aim at bal- 
ance all around.” 

This ideal is exemplified in the 
program of education for adults— 
notably foremen—which has been 
gradually and_ conscientiously 
built and developed by Calvin C. 
Thomason since his happy adven- 
ture in overalls 14 years ago. He 
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started out with ten working, 
earning adults and a very nebu- 
lous plan in 1926. This year he 
has an enrollment of 605, each of 
whom is following a definite three- 
year course in management, the 
central core of which is bringing 
home the realization that the in- 
dividual will go further, and enjoy 
the day-to-day procedure the 
more, if he learns to manage him- 
self most effectively in all his re- 
lations—cultural, social, and eco- 
nomic. Some 1,950 workingmen 
of the Rochester community, aged 
20 to 65 years, mostly foreman 
and assistant-foreman types, with 
varying degrees of previous 
schooling from part grade to col- 
lege degree, have paid $15 for the 
privilege of participating in these 
courses. 

This is achievement in the much 
discussed but generally ineffectual 
field of adult education and fore- 
man training. 

The man responsible is a man 
to know. He is no “show-off,” vet 
he frankly hopes the system he 
has evolved will be widely 
adopted by other communities. I 
saw evidence of an almost com- 
pleted book on his desk which 
might well bring him fame, but I 
also noticed that he neglects it for 
his day-to-day work with his stu- 
dents 

Calvin Thomason originated in 
the West, and emerged to titled 
identity as a professor of social 
sciences in the southern division 
of the University of Idaho at Po- 
catello. He left there for service 
in the first World War and was 
assigned to the “General Educa- 
tion” staff of the Army. With the 
War over, Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute was look- 
ing for a man to direct the devel- 
opment of liberal courses for its 
young students in industrial arts 
Calvin Thomason got the call. 


YOUNG Dr. Mark Ellingson— 
president of the Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute, and also of 
the Rotary Club of Rochester 


That was in 1924. A year later 
he was writing: “Any liberal 
course should tend to mature a 
balanced set of values in the mind 
If we attempt 


to eliminate the powerful work in 


of the student. 


terests from a man’s life in con 
sidering his liberal needs, we have 
but a shapeless and meaningle 
shadow of the man left We 
start, therefore, with the individ 
ual where he is now We 
treat his vocation as [only] one of 
several factors in his total envi 
ronments.” 

Was this just mental vaporiz 
ing? Thomason set out to prove 
that it was not. Came the Sum 
mer of 1925. He donned overalls 
—and got his job He did his 
work at the bench, but watchfulls 
waited for an opportunity to chat 
with his foreman. It came weeks 
later, during a noonhour, on a 
street corner in front of the fa 
tory 

Thomason identified himself 
and suggested evening conference 


and study for a small group 


“Study what?” the foreman 
asked. The overall-ed educator 
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suggested electricity. But the 
foreman looked away. 

“Oh—I’ve been working with 
electricity all my life!”’ he said. “I 
thought there might be something 
else.” 

There was. When Thomason 
learned of the foreman’s special 
interest in personal efficiency, 
he suggested group discussions 
About what? About matters of in- 
terest to all foremen: problem-case 
studies organized around findings 
of psychologists, economists, phi- 
losophers, and historians. These, 
he explained, should have a bear- 
ing on the supervisor's job of 
understanding, interesting, and 
building men, and, also, might be 
of personal, exploratory interest 
to men thinking about their own 
individual, family, and general so- 
cial problems. 


4a 

Taen this foreman pointed out 
to me,” says Thomason, ‘and hun- 
dreds of thoughtful men in indus- 
try have since fully corroborated 
his views, that in reality these ob- 
jectives are one. No supervisor is 
able to leave all his business prob- 
lems on his desk when he goes 
home at night, nor shed all his 
outside probiems at the gate when 
he enters his place of employment 
Each deeply influences and colors 
the other.” 

Each of the 605 enrolled in 
Thomason’s adult-education divi- 
sion this year is taking a definite 
three-year course aimed at more 
effective management of himself 
in all contacts of life. Each is in 
class an evening a week for 24 
weeks a year. Each is a member 
of one of the 32 “conference plus” 
groups, conducted by men who 
have taken the course. Leaders 
hold the group to the course of 
study and conference, but they are 
less teachers than presiding offi- 
cers who encourage students to 
express their own views, reac- 
tions, and conclusions. 

The record of each student’s 
progress is carefully maintained 
not only while he is in school, but 
afterward; even if he quits during 
the three-year course, a diplomatic 
follow-up goes into action. No 
wonder it is that Rochester em- 
ployers find the quality of their 
foremen and minor executives has 
been improving! 

What is taught? During his 14 
years of trial and error, Thomason 
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has built up a file on problems vi- 
tal to actual or potential foremen. 
Some are hypothetical, many are 
actual. They are contained in two 
master loose-leaf volumes, from 
which the groups receive mimeo- 
graphed copies as they need them. 
One volume, the earlier half of the 
three-year course, is called Prob- 
lems and Cases in Dealing with 
People. The other is titled Eco- 
nomic Problems and Cases. Sug- 
gestions are offered on helpful 
books and magazine articles. 

It is an inspiration for an in- 
quiring reporter, such as myself, 
to look in on the library. Here are 
shopworkers, many of them with 
traces of grime on their calloused 
hands, reading. Judge of their in- 
terest from the fact that during 
their first vear they average but 
an hour and a half in the library, 
but in the third year it is three 
and a half. 

Group discussions start with the 
case problems—or “thought deto- 
nators,” as they are called at the 
Institute. Then the talk is broad- 
ened into “theory,” progressively 
taking up habit formation, work 
processes, learning to deal with 
change, reliability of judgment, as- 
sociation and memory, emotional 
behavior, placement, incentives, 
and on up to personnel adminis- 
tration. The implication for the 
student is obvious: before he can 
manage others, he must manage 
himself. 

Continuing into “Economic 
Problems and Cases” students run 
smack into discussions of produc- 
tion, land and rent, capital and in- 
terest, labor and wages, the law of 
diminishing returns, supply and 
demand, costs, competition, busi- 
ness cycles, and so on through the- 
ories and functions of govern- 
ment, and economic security, 
winding up with distribution: of 
wealth and income. Group discus- 
sions may bring out jdeas and re- 
actions from as many as 20 men 
in different vocations. The lesson 
of all this is: an understanding of 
the economic forces necessary toa 
profitable and happy social organ- 
ization. 

Interest is so sustained that av- 
erage attendance over 14 years has 
been—an almost unbelievable rec- 
ord—90 percent! Seven out of 
every ten complete the full course 
and receive credentials; two drop 
out because of health, finances, or 





removal from the city; only one 
drops out because of lack of in- 
terest. 

“Convocation,” which is really 
graduation, arrives in April of 
each vear. This is becoming more 
and more a grand occasion, with a 
banquet and appropriate exercises 
attended by leaders of labor, cap- 
ital, and education. 

Then what? Ask the “gradu- 
ates.” They will speak words 
strange to hear from the lips of 
shopmen—“‘more enjoyment of 
life,” “an understanding of what 
it’s all about,” “a saner view of 
labor and capital,” for example. 
They will tell you, too, about pro- 
motions, and better jobs, a point 
the records in Thomason’s office 
bear out. Many of the graduates 
still thirst for knowledge and 
come back for more, for such 
courses as “public expression” 
created for them. 

Ask employers. They point with 
pride to improving shop efficiency 
and the tranquil industrial life of 
their city. How much the adult 
education of the Rochester Athe- 
naeum and Mechanics Institute 
has had to do with it is, of course, 
a question hard to answer in facts 
and figures, but there are those 
who believe that the relationship 
is one largely of cause and effect. 
After a careful reportorial inves- 
tigation, I agree. 


cummins a suggestion 
voiced by one Rochester Rotarian 
sounds both practical and sensible 
to me. It is that almost any com- 
munity could, if it would, repro- 
duce on some scale the work of 
the revitalized 118-year-old school 
at Rochester. Local talent and ex- 
isting buildings could be utilized 
with small investment; dividends 
would be realized in terms of 
richer personal living and com- 
munity stability. 

“Continual education” is the ex- 
pression Thomason used that 
sticks in my mind. What com- 
munity doesn’t need it? What 
community wouldn’t profit by its 
adults going to school, learning 
more about how to get along with 
people at home and at the office or 
shop? Such a program carries the 
dynamics for community readjust- 
ment and regeneration. 

If you don’t believe it, stop off 
some day in Rochester and see for 
yourself. 
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= COMMENT ON NEW BOOKS AND THINGS BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
TAKE my hat off to the Pasadena the date it made its first appearance in the following order, the Pasadena 
Community Playhouse, and I advise Yet when I read in a New York paper Community Playhouse ‘ ive } 
Rotarians who may be living near there almost superlative praise of Congreve's formed Quality St 7 Profe 
or visiting California this Summer, to play, I wondered if the writer had re Love Story, Det B l ] 
he sure to attend some of the August cently reread it Congreve and_ his V ster, Mary Rose, A K f ( 
performances. A few years ago this famous contemporaries, Dryden, Wych lerelle id r ( ) at t 
admirable company gave all Shakes- erley, Vanbrugh, Farquhar, as_ play Every Woman Kne 
neare’s historical plays in the order of wrights, both in construction and in Now the reason I mention tl eve 
time, beginning with Aing John and dialogue, are so inferior to Barrie and though when tl re E | 
closing with King Henry VIII. And in Shaw that there is no comparison at all ARIAN appears nearly all these perfo 
deed I recommend to all people, young Congreve’s Love for Love is worth put ances l be ove not mere to p 
and old, to read the Shakespeare chron- ting on for one week simply as a his a ell-deserved tribute col 
ical-histories in that order; naturally torical curiosity; but to compare it munity theater, but to remin¢ ( 
they are not accurate in details, but either in literary or in stage value with ers that all the plays of B é ep 
they make an indelible picture on the Shaw's Candida or wit Barrie’s Dea ished in one volume | ) 
mind, and right glad am I that I read Brutus is to make its deficiencies pain Be ( ind cannot tl of more « : 
them when I was 12 years old. fully apparent verting or more inspiril eading an 
Now this Summer of 1940 the Pasa The truth is that nearly all the plays 20th-Century boo 
dena Players are giving a cycle of the of the Restoration in England (1660 Solitary reading better than re 
plays of J. M. Barrie, and if I could 1700) are museum pieces, whereas the ng i 1 group, with o1 one ¢ epti 
only be there, I should take advantage English-spoken drama from 1892. to The be way to read the pla of S 
of the opportunity. For Barrie and 1925 reached the highest pinnacle of and Barrie is to have a group; let eve 
Shaw are the best English-writing excellence, both as theater and as lit member read betore eat eetil the 
dramatists since the death of Shakes erature, since the death of Shakes prefaces in solitude ‘ ( ‘ oup 
peare. The Players in New York, a peare in 1616. What a roll call! Oscar eac| nember t ! é t ‘ 
club in which I am proud to be a mem- Wilde, J. M. Synge, Bernard Shaw, W aloud the play topping after each act 
ber, deserves great credit for putting B. Yeats, Lady Gregory, St. John Er for discussion. This would be as prof 
on the metropolitan stage early in June vine, J. M. Barrie, John Galsworthy, itable a wou e ¢ 
a comedy by William Congreve, called Granville-Barker, H \. Jones’s The 
Love for Love. Pressure of other im- Hypocrites, A. W. Pinero’s His House in some vears ago ; O <entuckian 
perative engagements made it impos- Order, John Drinkwater’s Abraham Lin f ne ind schoolteache istonished 
sible for me to see it; I know it was coln, and indeed many others the world of letters by a idden erup 
‘vell produced and_ acted, probably From June 24 till August 17, one’ tion of 700 sonnet n on olum« 
much better than it was in 1695, week’s performances for each play, and called Man with a Bull-Tongue Pl 
More surprising than their number wa 


the high average of excellence He fol 
lowed this with a volume of short sto 
ries, Head o° W-Hollow Le pite the 
title, which could not have been worse 
from the commercial point of view, be 


cause so difficult to remember or to 


ets 


j pronounce, the book had a good sale, 

H { 
and accelerated the speed of his repu 
tation Then came a book, autobio 


graphical and fictional, called Beyond 





Dari Hills, a collection of Kentucl] 
tales and sketches, written with literar’ 
distinction. I had the honor and plea 


ure of meeting Jesse Stuart in Kentuc} 














at a meeting of a choolteachers i 

sociation, and although he had then 

published only his initial volume, I told . 

him that he would certainl have to 

give up both farming and teaching, and 

devote himself wholly to creative it | 

ONCE AGAIN the charm of Quality Street 

brought to West Coast lovers of the theater 

by the Pasadena (California) players in 

a revival of the plays of J. M. Barrie : 
; 
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AGAINST a backdrop of life in China, Edna 
Lee Booker wrote her book, News Is My Job 


1 


ing, and that he would make more 
money from writing than from. the 
other two professions combined This 
prophecy has been fulfilled 

He has just published his first novel, 
Trees of Heave? It is, of cou e, a 
story of Kentucky, and I am frank] 
amazed at the minute and complete 
knowledge displayed of the tecl que 
of farming; for farming not only is 
aimost as peculative a_ bi ess as 
play producing, but also it re es 
such enormous knowledge co ined 
with wisdom and energy that in the 
presence of a dirt farmer I al é 
imnorant Mr. Stuart also disp s re 
markable © skill in characte ! 
these men and women, though so close 
to the soil as to be accurately, illed 


primitive, are drawn and_ presented 


with such complexities as to make the 
pictures of men and women in Of Mice 
and Men and in The Grapes of W th 
seem crudely immature Mr. Stuart’s 
first novel is a fine work of art; it is 


interesting and entertaining as a story, 


and to me it is filled with information 


t 


of which I was abysmally ignoran 
* » * , 

Apart from their skill as journalists, 
I wonder if newspaperwomen have 
ever received one-tenth of the credit 
due them for sheer courage Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, in the World War of 
1914-1918, did things alone in Europe 
that even if she had failed in her mis- 
sion would still have been astounding; 
Dorothy Thompson ventures _ into 
scenes of terrible danger and difficulty; 
I could mention many others, from 
Nellie Bly, who beat the record [not] 
established by Phineas Fogg, down to 
women in active employment in 1940. 

But at this moment I will mention 
only Edna Lee Booker, advising men 
and women to read her book, News I/s 
Vy Job. 


turned to China, which required more 


\ few months ago she re 


courage than to go thither for the first 
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time; for she was now well aware of 
the scenes awaiting her. She is a first- 
class journalist and her job is to secure 
news from China, which she at this 
moment is doing in China. I had the 
pleasure of meeting her in New York, 
when she was on tiptoe for departure; 
if she had any hesitations, any fears, 
she yzave no evidence of them; she 
seemed to me like a child before Christ- 
mas, full of eager anticipation, and full 
of laughter, for her sense of humor en- 
livens her talk as it does her books. 
Anything and everything she writes of 
China is written out of definite knowl- 
edge and personal experience. What a 
woman! 
* x * 

I mention with admiration Hot Irons: 
Heraldry of the Range,* by Oren Ar- 
nold and John P. Hale, because these 
authors have hit upon a new way to 
describe scenes that one would imagine 
were the familiar material of books and 
pictures clumped together under the 
one word “Westerns.” Not so at all; 
quite otherwise. This book is full of 
anecdotes and diverting incidents, but 
the happy use of the word “Heraldry” 
shows its intention. I confess I had 
never even thought of the possibility of 
such a book. I envy the good fortune 
of the authors in having what I might 
call a “Brand new subject.” In their 
preface they say, “There simply has 
been no adequately printed source of 
information on cattle brands and brand- 
ing lore.” They mention the utter in- 
adequacy of encyclopedias and _ refer- 
ence works; and no wonder for they 
inform us (anyhow me) “that Colorado 
alone had twelve thousand cattle brands 
registered as early as 1885—each with 
a story behind it.” They frankly state 
the object of this book: (1) to estab- 
lish a reference work, an “authority”; 
(2) to be entertaining about it. 

They have made an important addi- 
tion to American history, and have 
done it in an original and diverting 
manner. Before the preface they gave 
the following quotation from Washing- 
ton Irving: “A man who bestrides a 
horse must be essentially different from 
the man who cowers in a canoe.” Even 
so; and may I add that both these men 
are quite different from me, yet I love 
to read of tales of adventure on land 
and water. ‘ 

~ * * 

The name Hugh Walpole (now Sir 
Hugh) is, of course, well known to Ro- 
tarians and their families; before he 
was 30 he made a sound reputation with 
his novel Fortitude. Since then he has 
written many stories dealing with Eng- 
lishmen, Russians, and other nationals; 
historical series of fictions, narrating 
the fortunes of a family; exciting tales 


*For Dr. Phelps’ previous comments on 
the work by Mr. Arnold and Rotarian Hale, 
see the July issue of THE Rorarian. 








of horror. He has specialized in old 
ladies who terrify men and wome 
much younger than they; he has wi 
ten novels of churchmen; also novel 
that are spiritually-minded; and of al 
British lecturers who visit the United 
States he is by far the best as a public 
speaker. 

I suggest “The Novels of Hugh Wal 
pole” as a good subject for any literary 
club next Autumn and Winter. And 
suggest the choice of the following 
books by him, to illustrate his different 
subjects: Fortitude, to see his early 
florescence as a modern novelist; 7T/ie 
Duchess of Wrexe, The Green Mirro 
(a masterpiece), The Captives, The Old 
Ladies, to illustrate the autocratic 
power of elderly and old ladies (the 
last-named book was turned into a shat 
tering melodrama on the stage); The 
Cathedral, where he comes nearest to 
the clerical novels of Trollope; any one 
of the Rogue Herries series, if you like 
those historical novels—I do not; 7'he 
Secret City, for his experiences in Rus- 
sia; Portrait of a Man with Red Hair, 





Photo: Haworth 
HUGH WALPOLE, who in Roman Fountain 
has presented a “revelation of his own soul.” 
for a good thriller; for spiritual es- 
sence, Harmer John. 

And now I have just finished his new 
book, Roman Fountain, which I have 
read with intense interest and with (it 
is not too strong a word) exaltation. It 
is partly an autobiography of his soul. 
He flew to Rome on a journalistic mis- 
sion to attend the funeral of the late 
Pope and the election of the present 
one. These scenes are described with 
the vividness and skill of the profes- 
sional writer; he discusses the Italians 
and compares them with Englishmen; 
but the chief value of the book lies in 
the revelation of his own soul. It may 
be that by the time this issue of THE 
RoTARIAN appears, the worst will have 
happened to England, to France, to lib- 
erty, to everything most Americans 


hold dear. Well, in Roman Fountain 
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he faces that possibil- 
ity, not with defiance 
or hatred, but with 
profound spiritual se- 
renity, with the peace 
that passes under- 
standing. 

That is why in read- 
ing this book I feel 
exaltation; that is Angela Thirkeli 
why I urge men and 
women to read it and to read it now, 





ae * * 


The best murder and detective story 
I have read during the last month is 
Where There's a Will, by the incom- 
parable Rex Stout. The first thing | 
looked to see was the presence of the 
heavyweight champion among all de- 
tectives, past or present, Nero Wolfe. 
To my delight he was present in per- 
son, along with his marvellous Man Fri- 
day, Archie Goodwin. That was all I 
needed to know; and the book is just 
as good as I expected. 

* * * 

In previous issues of this magazine 
I have spoken with enthusiasm of the 
novels of the young Englishman R. C, 
Hutchinson; his new one is called The 
Fire in the Wood. It reveals his abso- 
lute mastery of the art of telling a 
story, of creating living characters, men 
and women I cannot forget. It reveals 
his skill in describing little details, that 
are as real as if in our own experience; 
especially in his similes, which are 
more vivid, more astonishing, than 
those I have seen in any other contem- 
porary writer. Keep your eyes on this 
man—he is the most promising of all 
young novelists I know. The Fire in 
the Wood was regarded by the British 
Government as so important that they 
gave him leave for the few weeks nec- 
essary for its completion; as soon as he 
finished it, he joined the infantry. I 
hope with all my heart, not only for the 
sake of his wife and four little chil- 
dren, but for the cause of literature, | 
hope. 


Three volumes of original poems will 
certainly interest Rotarians who enjoy 
reading verse; their number is large, 
and should be larger. These, My Songs, 
by Hazel Granger Madill, is a slender 
volume containing much excellent work, 
as, for example: 


AH, WASTE NO PITY 


Ah, waste no time in pity, or regret 
That I am blind and can no longer see 
The deepening blue of Summer skies; 
nor fret 
That flowers flaunt their hues no more 
for me. 
And shed no tears that I will never 
know = 
Again, the beauty of a greening field 
Or tree; or watch a campfire’s cameo 
Of night-things all in silhouette 
revealed. 
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But pray instead, that I may always 

keep 
The beauty of these tl} gs within my 

, 

mi 

And let no Wint'ry blast of rancor creep 
nto my heart witi ghting thoughts 
wrnheine ; 
Oh, pray that I may keep them eve? 

greei 
ind learn to sing of beauty though 


nad 


UiNSEeE 


The Crystal Loom, by Blanche D 
Sampson, has both beauty and humor 
The philosophy of the following poem is 
true, because in sorrow we cannot con- 
quer by will power, but only by the di- 
version of the mind. John Stuart Mill 
was cured of prolonged despair by read 
ing the Nature poetry of Wordsworth; 
and perhaps Mrs. Sampson’s poem may 


help readers similarly afflicted. 


LITTLE THINGS 
When Hope takes flight and Courage 
Wigs, 
We may find Joy in little things - 
The poise of butterflies at rest 
Upon the honeysuckle’s crest 
Four turquoise eggs laid in a nest; 


The perfect « rystal beads of dew 
Enhancing velvet pansies hue; 

A spider's web of filmy lace 

In which a patte rv one an trace; 


1 sleeping babe’s pink rosy flush, 
The woodland song of hermit thrush 
That permeates the twilight hush, 
Such magic, somehow, is what brings 
The pleasure found in little things. 
The third volume, Some Legends and 
Other Verse, by Frederick Abbott, who 
formerly conducted a studio for speech 
in New York, where one of his pupils 
was Dale Carnegie, and now conducts 
the Abbott Studio of the Speech Arts in 
San Antonio, Texas, is composed mainly 
of bits of light verse, of which the fol- 
lowing particularly interested me: 


HOWDY! MR. JUNE BUG! 
Howdy, Mr. June Bug 
In your suit of brown 
Hope you're feelin’ fine today! 
Welcome to our town. 


, 


Know when you come buzzin’ ‘round, 
Summer sure is here; 

June is callin’ over the hills, 
Callin’ loud and clear. 


Wis) fhat you Ou 
We vit) Scoo 

Just fe old t e's s 

i have ne seen a June bug f 10 
ve s, but when I was a boy and went 


to church or prayer meeting on warm 


Summer nights, these burly, clum in 
sects added definitely to the interest of 
the occasion Two on three of them 
came drunkenly staggering into the sa 
cred enclosure; then, flving around the 
room, they observed with apparently 
deep interest the bald head of some ven 
erable deacon. The rest is silence—but 


it wasn’t then I have often wondered 


what had become of the June bug, and 
Il am glad to see it reappear in these 


pages of Rotarian Abbott's 


* * «* 

I am glad to have had some influence 
through the widely circulated pages of 
this admirable magazine, in increasing 
the circulation of the novels of Angela 
Thirkell, of which the best up to now 
is Summer Half. Here comes a new 
one, with the appetizing title, Before 


Lunch. Mrs. Thirkell writes of British 


aristocratic society with quiet Numol 
and with ineffable charm Her charac 
terizations are subtle, intentionally 
more subtle than the characters them 
selves: and her literary style is what it 
ought to be It is a pleasure, vhen 
most of the world has lap ed back 
from civilization, to read for recreation 


and relief these novels by a woman so 


highly civilized 


Books mentioned, pub hers and price 
The Plays of J. M. Barrie Scribner's 
$5 Trees of Heaven Jesse Stuart Dut 
ton $2.50 Vews 1 My Job Edna Lee 
sjooker Macmillan $3 Roman Fountain 
Hugh Walpole Doubleda Doran $2.50 - 
The Fire in the Wood R. C. Hutehinson 
Farrar & Rinehart $2.50 Where There's 
a Will Rex Stout Farrar & Rinehart $2 
Before Lunch Angela Thirkell Knopf 


$2.50 Hot lrons Herald? 


y of the Range 
Oren Arnold and John P. Hal 


e. Macmillan 


$2.50 These My Songs Hazel Granger 
Madill. Chronicle Book Shop, Custer, So 
Dak $1 The Crystal Loo Blanche D 
Sampson. Unity Press, Holyoke, Mass. $1.50 

Some Legends and Other Verse. Frederick 
Abbott Henry Harrison $2.25 
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“I BEG YOUR pardon, lady, but have you found anything on the shelves that you like?” 
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‘HH 
ERE’S ome news about 


ip Rotary,” the Editor was saying the 


anotne! 


ther day as he scanned a clipping 
I answered, “must be scores of 
m around the Rota world.’ 
on one of the oldest Rotarv Club 
ervice and it’s popular trom Maine to 
California, in Canada, Europe, and Africa 
down under,’ and in Japan, too Now 
why don't we pick a Camp Rota tha 
is tvpical of the others and te 
tory 

\ good idea,” I chimed in, “especially 
since we can't describe ‘em a 
we'd like to I think that one of us 


ought to go and find out just what makes 


WHEN a local ladies’ group presented a new flag, both Boy and Girl Scouts turned out for the raising . . . and made a picture typical of camp youth. 
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The Scratchpad Man 
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a Rotary camp for boys and girls tick.” 

“You're elected,” he came back. And 
that’s how I happened to go to Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana. Just six miles out of 
town, on 60 acres of sweet-smellin’, fern- 
carpeted woodland stands Camp Rotary. 
It’s the pet project of Crawfordsville Ro- 
tarians. They bought the land and built 
the cabins; they provide leaders and dig 
down into their jeans to pay the way of 
many a boy or girl from poor homes. 
They open it free to any properly super- 
vised youth group. 

It was hot the day I ambled into camp, 
so, first off, I took a dip. By damming 
up the spring water of Rotary Creek (one 
Rotarian paid the cost) they’ve built a 





dandy pool—deep enough for divi 
long enough for a good swim. P% 
up, I set out to get the lay of the | 

Nature, I found, is grand ther 
but it’s also a course in botany. On 
a tree, shrub, flower, and fern I « 
a small label. The Scouts have t: 
just about every growing thing w 
scientific and common names. 

As I came up from the pool, I 
the camp buildings themselves. A re 
tion cabin with fireplace and _ lil 
(built by Scout labor), two bunklh« 


and last, and maybe most important 


mess hall. A group of Rotarians s« 
together the funds for it. 

I was lucky. I landed at Camp Ri 
just as a Boy Scout period (ten 
was ending and stayed until after 
Scout camp was under way. A) 
learned that the boys and girls fron 
local children’s home also have 
turns before Summer’s over. 

I tried, for a time, to keep up 
these lively youngsters, but I fell 
about the second swim. A day pa 
with morning dips, Nature study, Ih 
lore, archery, baseball, hiking, eat 
singing, and camp-firing was not 
for an oldster like me. But how it b 
the kids. Yes, builds citizens! 


Frank C. Evans—he was President 


the Crawfordsville Rotary Club last 
—is in a way the “daddy” of Camp 
tary, for he has sparked the idea 
its start back in 1934. But go right cd 
the roster of the 72 
Crawfordsville Rotarians 
and you'll find them as 
enthusiastic as he is. 
Particularly—if you ask 
them when they are full 
of the annual dinner the 
Girl Scouts dish up so 
efficiently to them. 
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TYPIFYING the Girl Scout of Camp Rotary, this NOTHING like a1 1llow roast to sweeten an e hour, the tirls agree, as they gather round 
slays hard, eats much, and learns far more Camp Rotary’s bc cue pit. But who said “idle hour’’? h swimming, bird study, beadcratft, 
council meetings, games, and a dozen other things, yrecious little time for lonely pining 


s: (1 & 2) Lambert 


CAMP CLOSEUPS: “Hey, fellahs!” ... Boy today, man tomorrow. . Timeout for chow and three rahs for cookie! . . . Tousle-head on the alert for fun. 


CAMP ROTARY'’'S mess hall (below) is roomy—which befits the appe 
tites thai enter here. Crawfordsville Rotarians provide the popular cook 


CAMP wouldn't be camp without the old swimmin’ hole but archery 
below) is a more recent adjunct. Camp Rotary youths do well at it 
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THE WIDE bunkhouse veranda, handy for an escape from a pillow WATER SUPPLY is no problem, for pure springs bubble up all 
fight within, overiooks the foreste 1 of Rotary Creek. The building, around, and one has been piped to this outlet—which a hot day 
wnich houses 30, was given Camp Rotary by Rotarian Alaric Smith. makes popular. Frequent tests safeguard Camp Rotary’s health. 


INDIAN LORE has a lure for boys encamped in the same woods in which the mighty redskin once dwelt . . . and ghost stories round the 
campfire—they’'re part of the fun, too. While Crawfordsville Rotarians dedicated Camp Rotary to the boy and girl life of their community, 
they are generous with its facilities, inviting neighboring communities to send their youths. Campers pay only for meals—just actual cost. 
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Youth Given a Chance 


By Lance Fallaw 


Editor The Pinion; Member, Sydney, Australia, Rotary Club 


From an idea projected by Rotarians of Sydney, 
Australia, has grown the community-wide police 
boys’ clubs—‘exhaust pipes’ for young energy. 


4a 


PROMISE to take care of my club 
and its property, and to be a loyal sup- 
porter of all club activities.” 

Thousands of Australian boys have 
made that promise to police officers, and 
through them to the Rotary Club of 
Sydney. The promise is the only sort 
of pledge the boys give when joining 
the police boys’ clubs now operating in 
the State of New South Wales. Any boy 
is eligible for membership. All he has 
to do is to apply, fill in the card handed 
to him—and enjoy himself. No inquir- 
ies are made or questions asked con- 
cerning a boy’s moral record. He is ac- 
cepted as he is. 

Youth problems, including delin- 
quency, exist in Australia as in other 
countries, and sume three years ago the 
Rotary Club of Sydney concluded that 
there was urgent need for practical ac- 
tion. Then followed the almost revolu- 
tionary suggestion that the problems 
could best be attacked by bringing the 
boys of Sydney into closer touch with 
the police—not in the old-fashioned way 
on the part of the police, with fear by 
the boys, but by bringing the boys 
nearer the police by means of social, 
athletic, and general club activities. 

The idea met with ready approval 
from the commissioner of police, Mr. 
William J. MacKay. Rotary provided 
considerable financial help, and decided 
that the proposed clubs could be best 
conducted by a sympathetic police force. 

The scheme of police boys’ clubs be- 
came an adjunct of the Police Depart- 
ment, and there are now nearly 20 clubs 
in city and country areas. Each club is 
controlled by a committee, and the clubs 
are banded together in the Federation 
of New South Wales Police Boys’ Clubs. 
The committee of the Federation con- 
sists of police officers (including the 
commissioner), a direct representative 
of the Government, and a number of 
totarians. 

The Rotary Club of Sydney has many 
achievements to its credit. It recently 
raised £40,000 to aid crippled children, 
but if the Sydney Club had done noth- 
ing but foster the police boys’ clubs, its 
existence would be more than justified. 

The Australian boy is a proud and 
independent fellow, but his response to 
friendship is so instantaneous that he 
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EIGHT of the over 
6,000 Australian 
boys now finding 
the police boys’ 
clubs of New South 
Wales a ladder to 
health and friend- 
ship. Police officers 
in gym uniforms 
instruct the youth in 
body-building exer 
cises, and direct 
a program of social, 
athletic, and gen- 
eral club activities. 





becomes one of the most lovable and 
appreciative creatures in the world. 
The average Australian boy is also an 
active fellow, who cannot sit or stand 
still. The establishment of the -police 
boys’ clubs has given the police the 
opportunity to offer the hand of friend- 
ship to thousands of boys in New South 
Wales, and in the clubs the boys find 
“exhaust pipes” for their energy and 
exuberance. 

The police boys’ clubs may have been 
considered by some as undermining the 
whole structure of civil police control, 
but the exact opposite has happened: 
clubs have increased respect for the po- 
lice. Those who launched the boys’ 
clubs in Sydney went the “whole hog” 
in this regard, and the first club was 
established in what was formerly a 
police station in one of the most un- 
savory parts of Sydney, which, with a 
population of about 1,300,000, is the sec- 
ond-largest white city in the British Em- 
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Photos 


pire. The building which houses the 
boys’ club referred to has been re 
modelled, the cells which accommodated 
the local “drunks’’—and worse—are now 
cozy recreation rooms for billiards, li 
brary, games, ete. One more. story 
has been added, and its 3,000 square 
feet of floor space equipped as an up-to- 
date gymnasium. The sign “Police Sta 
tion” has been replaced by one bearing 
the words “Police Boys’ Club.” 

Boys are on their honor, and the only 
outward sign of intrusion on the part 
of the “force” is the sight of officers, 
divested of their uniforms and wearing 
“oyvm” dress, instructing boys in box 
ing, wrestling, weight lifting, and other 
forms of strenuous exercise so dear to 
growing youth. 

It is not suggested that the thousands 
of boys who are members of the New 
South Wales Police Boys’ Clubs have 
been reclaimed from careers of crime, 
or that before joining the clubs they 
were potential “bashers” of police or 
possessed of evil intent against law and 
order in other ways. That is far from 
the truth, and as the clubs include all 
classes of boys of different occupations 
and environment, the influence of the 
organization has already been felt. 
Many fine types of boys have joined the 
clubs, and the natural leaders among 
them are a power for good. 

Juvenile crime in the localities in 
which the clubs have been established 
has. however, decreased, and in some 


instances has been almost entirely elim- 
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the constable says he is, he will take 
advantage of this chance.” 

The boy is not likely to let his con- 
stable friend down, and one is reminded 
of a Sydney judge who, about the same 
time, advised another boy to seek the 
advice of the police if he were troubled. 
These stories, and many others which 
could be cited, illustrate the changed 
relationship between the law and the 
boy. 

In Australia, as in other countries, 
the lack of employment has been one of 
the greatest of youth problems, but the 
ommunity is awakening to the need 
for helping the boys to find jobs. Sev- 
eral voluntary organizations are doing 
good work in this respect, and the po- 
lice boys’ clubs are giving their help to 
the members. 

The commissioner of police has made 
frequent references to the problem in 
public speeches. “The elimination of 
unemployment among youth would do 
more to reduce juvenile crime than any- 
thing else,” said Mr. MacKay. “The 
great majority of juvenile offenders are 
unemployed, and are in the habit of 
congregating together. The growth of 
the boys’ clubs will become a big factor 
in the reduction of juvenile crime.” 

On another occasion Mr. MacKay said 
that it was worth while taking an in- 
terest in youth. “Youth of today seeks 
a sympathetic understanding now and 
then, a word of kindly advice, and a 
helping hand, and those are just what 
the young men are going to receive 
from the Rotary Club and the police 
force when they establish this club.” 
This speech was delivered before the 
first club was brought into being. 

With a police commissioner holding 





these views, an extension of the polic« 
boys’ clubs is assured, and the Rota: 

Club of Sydney continues to “father 
them. The first club in New Sout 
Wales was opened April 1, 1937, wit] 
300 members. It now has a memb«e 

ship of i,200, with an average night] 
attendance of 200. There are 15 club 
in the State, with a membership of mor 
than 6,000. 

A police officer in charge of one of the 
clubs recently declared: “Of ages 14 t 
19, the boys so far enrolled—to a singl 
individual—have been found really ad 
mirable young citizens and capable ot 
arousing the very best in their associ 
ates. 

“The better-minded class of boys hav: 
been with the movement since its it 


ception, and these lads exercise an 
fluence for good on the small percentage 
of boys who are gripped by troublesom« 
and delinquent ideas.” 

The war has not solved Australia 
youth problem, and more clubs are to br 
established. One who understands th 


police boys’ clubs states that “it 

more than a platitude to say that yout! 
is the leader of tomorrow, but, and thi 
is more important, it depends on us 
what kind of a leader he will prove, fo 
as we encourage him to live today, s« 
he will guide the world tomorrow.” 


I. IS DUE to the Rotary Club of Svd 
ney that the opportunity has been given 
to thousands of boys of the State to set 
their minds in the direction of health 
citizenship. For some time before the 
opening of the first club in Sydney 
members of Rotary were engaged in 
working out the scheme, and at the 
same time raising funds for the equip 

ment of a club which, it 
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was hoped, would be the 
forerunner of others. This 
hope, I am happy to say, 
has been fully realized. 

At the outset, the move- 
ment was known as the 
Police-Rotary Boys’ Club, 
but after the first club 
had been _— successfull\ 
launched, in accordance 
with the usual practice of 
the Rotary Club of Sydney, 
the word “Rotary” was 
withdrawn. The club then 
became known as the Po- 
lice Boys’ Club, but mem- 
bers of Rotary still con- 
tinue to take an active in- 
terest in the further devel 
opment of the movement 
—and will. 


A CORNER of good books is 
of greater worth to the city 
than a street corner of mis- 
chievous youths —as police 
boys’ club reading rooms are 
proving to the peopie of Syd- 
ney and near-by communities. 
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Broiling Steaks by Light. A 
type of electric lamp reverses the ordi 
nary objective and produces most of its 
output as invisible infrared rays with a 
minimum of visible light. Usually light 
without heat has been sought, so this is 
a case of using what you can get. And 
useful it Steaks 


an be broiled, corn can be popped, the 


new 


has been shown to be. 


family wash can be dried, or the house 
heated by the new “lightless’” lamps at 
the mere throwing of a switch. Great 
things are expected of them in addition 
to their valuable use by physicians in 
treating muscular pains and aches. 


Boron Helps Crops. Borax, familiar 
in washing compounds, has been found 
iseful in preventing “vellowing” of al- 
falfa and “internal cork” in apples when 
it is applied to soils lacking boron. As 
little as 20 pounds of borax per acre are 
reported to be effective in 
these plant diseases on farms in Oregon 
and Connecticut. 


preventing 





Finer Sulphur. A new process of 
preparing sulphur for’ agricultural 
sprays produces particles so small that 
5,000 of them can be laid side by side in 
an inch. The greater fineness gives the 
particles increased spreading and stick- 
ing power in agricultural sprays. 


Nickel Fishhooks. The 
not to the price, but to the new, strong, 


reference is 


rust-resistant “Z’’ nickel alloy from 
which better fishhooks are now being 
made. It is 98 percent nickel. 


Back to Nebuchadnezzar. Recent in- 
vestigations have shown that the com- 
mon varieties of contain larger 
quantities of a greater variety of vita- 
; mins than any normal human food, At 
least 11 vitamins have been found to be 
abundant in dried grass. One result of 
these findings has been an effort to 
make palatable human food directly 
from grass instead of indirectly by feed- 
ing it toanimals. Although the idea has 
drawn fire from would-be wits, it may 
not-be long before we are all eating 
grass regularly. 


grass 





Laundry Economy. The addition of 
glassy sodium metaphosphate to the 
alkaline soap stock solution used in 
laundries has been found to pay for it- 
self by saving soap and to make the 
wash whiter and cleaner. Sodium meta- 
phosphate is used for softening 
boiler waters to prevent corrosion and 
the formation of lime scale. 


also 


Better Paint Oils. By applying the 
process of ‘molecular distillation” to or- 
dinary paint oils, these can be separated 
into fractions which dry as much as five 
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Scientific discoveries and their applications of special interest to the 
business and professional man. Address inquiries to: D.H. Killeffer, Peeps 
Department, ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


times taste than the original oil \Io 
lecular distil ition is a special method of 
distillation in a very nearly perfect 
vacuum It has been successfully ap 


plied to separate pure vitamins from 


fish oils It is possible that the present 


application of the process to vegetable 
oils may give America paint vehicles 
from cottonseed and other domestic oils 
to replace part of its imports of these 
essentials The process is not yet com 
mercially operated for this purpose 
Candy from Wastes. Candies made 


from apples discarded in packing stand 


ard grades for the market and skimmed 


milk, produced in excess of demand by 


creameries, have been recently proposed 


as an outlet for these agricultural 


wastes. Perhaps America’s sweet tooth 


will dig farmers out of their depression 


Supermicroscopes. The limit of an 


ordinary microscope to make tiny ob 
jects visible is set by the fact that the 
dimensions of some of the things we 
would like to see are smaller than the 
wave lengths of light By using invis 
ible ultraviolet rays, which have much 


shorter wave lengths than visible light, 
special even 
into the realm of the infinitesimal. How- 
this method 
magnification of a 
and falls short of revealing 
all that man’s inquiring mind would 
know. Now a microscope has been built 
to use electrons instead of light rays to 


microscopes peer deeper 
reaches a 
few thou- 


ever, 
limit ata 
sand times 


even soon 


provide magnifications as great as 100,- 
000 times normal. In the new instru- 
ment the object to 
be examined is 
placed in a stream 
of electrons given off 
by an electrically 
heated filament, 
they are in 
The 
electrons 

not by 
lenses, as light is, 
but by electrical 
fields set up by coils 
carrying current. 
When properly fo- 


cused, the 


just as 
radio tubes. 
stream of 
is focused 


stream 1S 
against a 
fluorescent 


directed 
screen, 
like that 
used in X-ray exam- 
and this 
where the 
strike it. 


somewhat 


inations, 
g ] OwWsS 


electrons 


PHOTOMICROGRAPH 
of colloidal carbon par- 
ticles. They are mag- 
nified 102,000 times— 
through a two-stage 
electron microscope. 
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Fire-Retardant Paint. Spread of 
small fires in the interiors of frame 
structures can be retarded, if not pre 
vented, by painting woodwork ‘with spe 
cial paints developed by the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory \ | 
suggested formula is white lead, 41 | 
percent (by weight) borax, 52 percent 
raw linseed oil, 22.8 percent; turpentine, 
3.6 percent; and japan drier, .6 percent 
This paint, properly prepared and ap 
plied in three or four thick coats (125 
square feet per gallon), materially in 
creases resistance of interior woodwot 
to fire. It is not suitable for outside use 
and turns yellow with age ' 
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Treasure Chests Mexico will m¢ 
of Goodwill more to Americat 
Rotarian 1 tne I 
mediate future whe a “kn \lexico 
better project sponsored b the MEx 
17o City Rotary Club get unde! 
Each District Governor in the United 
tate oon will recelve a tre r¢ 
chest” filled with thing to be ad b 
uted to Clubs and Rotarians in his Dis 
trict Included in the boxe will be 
enic views, typ! al Mexicat neet mu 
ic, explanation of costumé and 
dance bool on traditions south of 
the border,” and a souvenir for each 
Rotarian 
Youth Takes to For 15 years the Ro 
the Rostrum tary Club of Brink 
LEY, ARK has. af 
forded high-school senio1 neal 100 
of them—a chance to give a speech 
This year saw 30 of 36 graduating stu 
dents take the rostrum before Club 
members, and the two winners received 
checks for $10 Their orations dealt 


with faith, preparedness, and peace 
Rotary Grows... Despite the spread 
27 New Clubs 


of wars, Rotary con 
tinues to grow Re 
cently welcomed into Rotary’s fellow 
ship are the following: 

Santa Ana, Ecuador; Azogues, Ecua 
dor; Jonesville, La.; Stoughton, Mass.: 
Le Roy, N. Y.; Silver Spring, Md.; Cau 
cete, Argentina; Niigata, Japan; Prince- 
ton, Ky.; Maldonado, Uruguay; Marti 


1941 Convention R 3 T ¢ R [ 5,065 Rotary Clubs 
Denver, 214,635 
Colorado Rotarians 


A little news maguzine of and for Rotary International 


gues et de l’Etang de Berre, France; 
Los Banos, Calif.; Brampton, Ont., 
Canada; Shively, Ky.; Sedgwick Coun- 
ty, Colo.; Eden-North Collins, N. Y.; 
Clarkston, Mich.; Polson, Mont.; Brak- 
pan, South Africa; Lancaster, S. C.; 
Paarl, South Africa; Dehra-Dun, India; 
Cottam, Ont., Canada; Chimbarongo, 
Chile; Villaguay, Argentina; San Loren- 
zo, Argentina; Encarnacion, Paraguay 


Recognizing a need 
for safety education 
in an automotive 


Tuscola Holds 
Safety Roundup 


age, Rotarians of Tusco.a, ILL., have ini- 
tiated a “Rotary Safety Roundup” pro- 
gram, which is heard six evenings a 
week over a local radio station. Safety 
hints, slogans, and means by which ac- 
cidents may be reduced are broadcast. 
An invitation has been extended to Ro- 
tary Clubs in the TUuscoLa area to par 
ticipate in the campaign. 


Lunch on Home- All the food served 


Grown Products at a recent JACKSON, 
Miss., Rotary Club 


luncheon—with the exception of wheat 
bread—was grown in the JACKSON trade 
area. The Club’s Rural-Urban Chairman 
named the growers of the vegetables, 
lamb, strawberries, and other delicacies 
placed upon the tables. 


Donors of Blood, When a member of 


Hospital Supplies the CHESTER PIKE, 
Pa, Rotary Cid 


called for blood donors for his wife, 


WHEW! Rest period for the Lexington, Nebr., Rotary Club planting crew which set out 1,200 
trees in one night. More than 5,000 have been planted in a project to beautify their town. 
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who was seriously ill, he found the Club 
President and five members ready to 
serve. A Club spokesman suggests that 
Rotarians everywhere go to their com 
munity hospitals as is being done in 
England, and be typed so they may 
serve in an emergency. 

Not blood, but groceries, clothing, 
and medical supplies were donated to 
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PROVING that bowling is down their alley, 
these Upper Darby, Pa., Rotarians captured 
the local service-club league championship. 


a hospital by Rotarians of SAN ANTONIO, 
CHILE. ... An automobile was_ pur- 
chased by SAN JUAN, PUERTO Rico, Ro- 
tarians and presented to the crippled- 
children ward of a hospital for pur- 
poses of transporting the youngsters. 
Break Routines Entertainment of 
of Naval Life sailors is an activity 
of the Hauirax, N. S., 


CANADA, Rotary Club. Coéperating with 
it are Rotarians of MONTREAL, who con- 
tributed $250 to assist with costs of 
theater parties and luncheons. Another 
phase of the program is home enter- 
tainment and car drives by Rotarians. 


Featured at a Citrus 
Fair in CLOVERDALE, 
CALIF., Were several 
attractive Rotary emblems made of or- 
anges and arranged by the Rotary Club. 


Golden Wheels 
of Prize Oranges 


Boys: Rotarians Combining financial 


Carry On with Aid aid with a vocational 
and_ occupational 


guidance program, Rotarians of Park 
Ripce, N. J., provided three all-expense 
camp scholarships to ranking Boy 
Scouts of a Club-sponsored troop. A 
Committee of Rotarians has undertaken 
a program of trade counselling, appren- 
ticeship, and educational trips through 
industrial plants. The plan includes 
aptitude tests for this Fall. 

Funds of LAKE MAHopac and CARMEL, 
N. Y., Boy Scouts were swelled by $60 
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recently when Rotarians of these com- 
munities turned over proceeds of a 
horal-society concert which they spon- 
sored. ... An interest in youngsters by 
Rotarians of SEREMBAN, FEDERATED Ma- 
LAY STATES, is expressed in a juvenile 
recreation ground opened in 1932 and 
supported ever since. The park includes 
swings, other recreational 
equipment, and benches, and is exceed- 


see-saws, 


ingly popular. 

Semiprofessional baseball in ADEL, 
Iowa, has the support of Rotarians, who 
assisted with plans for a State cham 
pionship tournament during July. 


Radio Broadcast A two-way radio 


Cements Clubs hookup made pos- 
sible a recent inter- 


city “meeting” between the VINCENNES 
and EVANSVILLE, IND., Rotary Clubs. 
lralks were given, a quartette sang, and 
representing the two Clubs 
“quiz” contest 


teams 
staged a much enjoyed 


Charter nights are 
being staged almost 
weekly as Rotary’s 
growth continues, and while it is im- 
possible to report many of them, each 
is a memorable occasion for the Club 
concerned. For example, 76 out-of-town 
guests from 14 Clubs attended the re- 
cent charter-night party of the LEAsIDE, 
OnT., CANADA, Club. Flags, souvenir 
plaques, a bell and gavel, and a picture 
of Founder Paul P. Harris were among 
gifts received. Colorful was the 
charter-presentation party at HENzaADaA, 
BuRMA, When several members of the 


Happy Fétes at 
Charter Nights 
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sponsoring RANGoon Rotary Club visited 
ceremonies and presented the framed 
charter and the Objects of Rotary, and 
a gavel. 


Farm Youngsters Old Ben Franklin 


Follow Franklin who had a lot to say 
about saving one’s 


pennies, would break into an encourag 
ing smile over an activity of the WHITES 
BURG, Ky., Rotary Club. It is sponsoring 
an essay contest among 4-H Club mem 
bers and Future Farmers of America on 
subjects related to “Thrift and Youth.’ 
The boys submitting essays will read 
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them at a Club meeting and prizes will 


be awarded four winners. Work proj- 
ects demonstrating thrift principles are 
being correlated with the contest. 


Chicagoans Rate A Vocational Serv 


Selves on Ethics ice score card con 
taining 20 questions 
testing an application of “high ethical 


standards” recently was distributed to 
members tf the CHICAGO Rotary Club 
for self-analysis. “In selling merchan 
dise or service do I consider the best 
value for my customer more important 
than the longest profit for myself?” was 
a typical question which Rotarians 
faced. From the filled-in cards a Club 
rating will be figured 


Among recent activi- 
ties of the MApras, 
INDIA Rotary Club 
is the erection of shelters for homeless 


Erect Shelters 
for Homeless 


persons. The Club also dealt with the 


problem of clearing lepers from public 
roads, and investigated water waste 


Ladies’ Nights ... lake the intriguing 
Birthday Parties Spanish American 
folk dances and 
songs of the American Southwest. Stir 
in an address on the romance and 
Then add 
the gay presence of wives and sweet- 
hearts of Las Vecas, N. Mex., Rotarians 


archaeology of New Mexico 


and you begin to get the idea of this 
Club’s recent ladies’ night party. 

History also was combined with soci- 
ability when members of the MApIson, 


InD., Rotary Club recently entertained 











THIS handicapped girl is now independent 
with thanks to Coldwater, Mich., Rotarians, 
who presented this custom-built tricycle 











BIG SMILES from little dancers 
aided Cheboygan, Mich., Rotarians in their 
hospital-benefit carnival 
Fullerton, Calif., Girl Scout jamboree was 
presentation (left and below) of an oversized 
check for $267 from supporting Rotarians 


ROTARY Crug OF PUL Lemton 
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Highlight of a 
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THESE Rotary basketeers of Alexandria Bay, 
N. Y., won 31 of 41 games played, but lost an 
international tussle with Montreal, Canada. 





ACCEPTING an honorary-membership card 
in the Kaysville, Utah, Rotary Club from then 
President D. Keith Barnes (right) is Henry 
H. Blood, neighborly Governor of the State. 


the ladies as they observed their organ- 
ization’s 21st anniversary. 

And speaking of anniversaries: Four 
charter members were present when 
the PALATKA, FLA., Rotary Club cele- 
brated its 20th birthday recently. Guests 
from seven communities participated 
in the gala festivities. TORRINGTON, 
Conn., Rotarians also had a 20th-anni- 
versary party recently, which attracted 
125 persons . Six members who have 
been perfect in attendance for 15 years 
were honored at the recent 24th-birth- 
day féte of the BETHLEHEM, Pa., Rotary 
Club. 

Other recent birthdays include NEw 
BRUNSWICK, N. J., 20th; MANILA, THE 
PHILIPPINES, 21st; BROOKLYN, N. Y., 26th; 
QuINcy, ILL., 25th. 


Every Member Folks in America’s 


an Autograph Fan West have always 
had a reputation for 


friendliness, but the Rotary Club of 
CLovis, N. MEX., undertook a fellowship 
project just the same. Recently a roster 
of the Club’s 52 members was mimeo- 
graphed, and each member was urged 
to visit every other member and get 
his autograph. Something like 2,200 
fellowship walks and talks were made. 


Rotarians are hobby- 
ists, and it isn’t sur- 
prising that many 
Clubs sponsor hobby shows, fairs, and 
carnivals. The SAN Pepro, CALIF., Rotary 
Club recently sponsored its 14th annual 


Hobbyists Given 
Chance to Shine 
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BOY SCOUTS of the Saginaw, Mich., area, who enjoy the best of outing facilities at a 
lake camp, thank members of the Rotary Club, who have invested $20,000 in their funland. 








NEW HEIGHTS were attained by the Rotary Club of Blue Island, IIl., when a recent meet- 
ing was held in a plane racing along at 180 miles an hour at an altitude of 3,500 feet. 
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community craft and hobby show. R 
tarians of District 107 were invited 
attend a luncheon meeting, whe 
hobbyists presented a program, aft 
which the many exhibits were 
spected. 


Aid Others to Thirty handicappe 


Smile and Walk Youngsters who 
under the care ai 


guidance of the PAwTUCKET, R. I., Ri 
tary Club recently attended a Rota 
meeting. One youth, who attended 
party for crippled youngsters thr 
years ago while lying on a cot, walk« 
normally to the speaker’s table to 
greeted. ...A concert by the Princet 
University Glee Club was recent 
staged as a health-camp benefit unde 
auspices of the IrvincTon, N. J., Rota 
Club. This Club plans the constructi 
of a dormitory to house 50 unde 
privileged children at the camp. 


Accent on Fun A park “circle” 
and Civic Beauty CANANDAIGUA, N. ¥ 

sparkles with shrub 
and evergreens this Summer because 
the Rotary Club appropriated $150 
assist in a community project. The Club 
also voted $25 toward the erection of ; 
skating shelter next Fall. 


Boy Guests Take Eighteen high-school 


Over the Reins seniors who visite 
the FREMONT, NEBR., 


Rotary Club by twos during the yea 
recently took charge of a Club meeting 
One presided, another said grace, a thir 
led singing, and so on. Four youths 
climaxed the session by delivering ad 
dresses on Club Service, Communit 
Service, friendship, and international re- 
lations. 


600 Youngsters in Two marbles tour 


Rotary‘Mibs’ Meet naments sponsored 
by the SELMA, ALA., 


Rotary Club drew 600 “mibs knucklers” 
—both boys and girls—from Selma and 
Dallas counties. In addition to pre- 
senting two trophies to the champs and 
a number of medals and badges to run 
ners-up, SELMA Rotarians entertained 
42 top-flight “commie snipers’ at a 
luncheon. 


‘Golf Widows’ One brilliant day 


at Cicero, Ill back in June, mem 
y 
bers of the CICERO, 


ILL., Rotary Club chirped “good-by” t 
their ladies and hiked off for an all-da\ 
golfing stag party. Two beautiful 
courses were used, and the fun and fel 
lowship included a victory banquet and 
presentation of prizes. 


A healthy portion of 
the  BaARTLESVILLI 
OKLA., Chamber. of 
Commerce membership is its Rotary re 
presentation. The BARTLESVILLE Club be 
longs to a man—77 of them. And Cham 
ber officers are drawn from the Rotar) 
Club, with John H. Kane as president; 
R. J. Daugherty, first vice-president; H 
W. Trippet, second vice-president; an 
with other Rotarians assuming posts o! 
responsibility. A share of credit for < 
recent successful “manpower” campaign 
and banquet rally goes to Rotarians. 


Club Bolsters 
Chamber Group 
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Acting upon the ex- 
pressed desire of many Rotary Clubs to 
wrticipate in furnishing assistance to 
he women and children of Rotarians 
in war-afflicted countries, WALTER D. 





CITED FOR distinguished service to boy- 
hood is the Rotary Club of McComb, Miss.— 
the then District Governor Ellis Wright (left) 
hands award to 1939-40 President Alford. 


Heap, shortly before he turned over 
Rotary’s gavel to PRESIDENT PEREIRA, 
sent the following cablegram to Eu- 
rope: 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN ROTAR- 
IANS ARE PREPARED W HIN REA- 
SONABLE LIMITS TO OFFER SHELTER 
AND CARE FOR WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN FROM FAMILIES OF WAR REF- 
UGEE ROTARIANS IF THEY CAN 
REACH THIS SIDE STOP IF POSSIBLE 
THEY SHOULD HAVE MONEY FOR 
TRANSPORTATION ON THIS SIDE 
STOP AMERICAN ROTARIANS WILL 
USE THEIR INFLUENCE AT WASHING- 
TON FOR RELAXING OF RESTRIC- 
TIONS UPON ENTRY CHILDREN 
WOMEN REFUGEES STOP IF THERE 
IS ANY FURTHER ACTION WE CAN 
TAKE TO HELP THE PRESENT 
EMERGENCY COUNT ON OUR FULLEST 
ENDEAVORS TO COOPERATE 

“In order that we may be able to act 
quickly when and if these refugees ar- 
rive, Rotarians everywhere will please 
communicate with the Rotary Interna- 
tional Secretariat in Chicago telling the 
number of persons they can comfort- 
ably accommodate,” then PRESIDENT 
HEAD said in his report to Canadian and 
American Rotarians. 





Service Opportunity. Establishment 
and distribution of a ‘Rotary relief 
fund to be used for the alleviation of 
suffering among, and the rehabilitation 
of, Rotarians and their families in any 
part of the world where such need may 
exist, resulting from world conflicts” 
were, aS was reported last month, au- 
thorized at Havana when the Conven- 
tion adopted Resolution 40-17. 

It provides “(1) That an appeal be 
made by Rotary International to Ro- 
tary Clubs and to Rotarians throughout 
the world for contributions to a relief 
fund,” and “(2) That all contributions 
to this relief fund for the aid of Ro- 
tarians and their families shall be so- 
licited to be made on a voluntary basis 
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as something given, not in place of gifts 


which would ordinarily be made to ge 
eral relief agencies, but in addition to 
such contributions and as a distinct 
contribution made in the spirit of Ro 
tary fellowship.” 

Named to the Relief Fund Adminis 
trative Committee are Lewis A. HIrgp, 
Chairman, New York, N. Y.: FERNANDO 
CARBAJAL, Lima, Peru; LuIs MACHADO, 
Havana, Cuba; ELsripcGe W. PALMER, 
Kingsport, Tenn.; and ALLISON WARE, 
Chico, Calif 

PRESIDENT HEAD’s final appeal on June 
29 was: “The suffering by refugees as 
explained to me has in many cases 
been heartbreaking It seems incon 
ceivable that people who a few weeks 
ago were in comfortable circumstances 
should now be thrown out of their 
homes wandering over the face of the 








ANY TIME Herbert Bailey, of Scranton, Pa., 
wishes to “attend” his 84th Rotary birthday 
party, he has only to play the record of it. 


earth with no proper place to sleep and 
little or nothing to eat If we could 
see some of these people—old and 
young, women and children—we could 
realize that but for the grace of God 
you and I might have been in the same 
situation as they are. There would be 
no question about our making contri 
butions and doing everything in our 
power to provide such relief as we can; 
it is little enough at best. ‘Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto 
you.’ 

“If every District Governor, Club 
President, and other Rotary officer will 
earnestly and thoroughly explain in his 
District or Club the urgency and im- 
portance of the present situation in 
which some of our members and their 
families find themselves, I am _ sure 
there will be a generous response to 
this appeal. 

“This is a call to Rotary service which 
I am sending to every Rotarian with 
all the earnestness which I possess, and 
I firmly believe it will not go un- 
heeded.” 

Contributions are to be made to the 


order of Rotary Internationa ind sent 
to any of the following offices of Rotary 
International 35 East Wacke Drive 
Chicago Il] Brabourne§ St 

Churchgate Street, Bombay, India; Bor 
senstrasst l, Zurich, Switzerlane ray 
istock House (South) ravistoc square, 


London, W.C. 1, England 





War Relief. Also reported before is 
the adoption Dy the Havana Convention 
of Resolution 10-16, approving action 
ot the Board of Directors appro 
priating SO0,000 “trom the 
funds of Rotary International for the 
specific purpose of alleviating human 
su ring among peoples throughout the 
world arising from existil 
flicts 

\ special Committee has been named 
“to determine upon the agency or agen 
cies to which the funds herein appro 
priated will be contributed, to make 
such contributions on behalf of Rotary 


International, and with full powers to 
conclude with the agency or agencies 
determined by it all details incidental to 
the transmission and employment of the 
appropriated funds.” Personnel is 1939 
{0 PRESIDENT WALTER D. HEaApb; T. A 
WARREN, 1939-40 First Vice-P 


> 


1939-40 SECRETARY CHESLEY R. PERRY 


esident 


1939-40 TREASURER Rurus F. CHAPIN 
and Lewis A. Hirp, 1939-40 Finance 
Committee Chairman The Committee 


has already sent $25,000 to the Interna 
tional Red Cross via the American Red 


Cross 


Honors. Many are the honors being 
conferred upon Rotarians, and a few 
coming to the attention of this depart- 
ment are: HUMBERT L. GIANETTI, of Pasa 
dena, Calif.. who is the new president 


of the California Real Estate Associa 
tion Recently named dean of Mo 
ravian College in Bethlehem Pa is 
Pror. Roy D. HASSLER Harry J 
Mittarp, Champaign, Ill, received the 
1939 award as his community out- 
standing citizen Dr. W. BALLENTINI 
HENLEY has been named president of the 
College of Osteopathic Physicial and 
Surgeons of Los Angeles, Calif 

THOMAS J. TuriLey, director of boys’ 


work, South End House, Boston, Mass., 





KENTUCKY Derby of harness racing is the 
August running of the Hambletonian stake at 
Goshen, N. Y. Meet Rotarian L. M. Guilinger, 
Andover, Ohio, and his colt-—1939 champion 
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has been appointed to the city planning 
board. . . . PUBLISHER CaARLos P. Ro- 
MULO, Manila, The Philippines, received 
the distinguished service award of Fil- 
ipino Youth following a celebration of 
National Youth Week. ... JOHN G. 
KELLY, Walla Walla, Wash., received the 
Chamber of Commerce plaque for out- 
standing civic service for 1939. His fel- 
low Club member J. E. Wricut received 
the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce award as the community’s 
outstanding young man of the year. A 
third Walla Walla Rotarian, Dr. RALPH 
W. STEVENS, is serving as district chair- 
man of the Boy Scouts, and ROTARIAN 
PARKER BARRETT of the same Club heads 
the Chamber of Commerce this year. 
Past Districr GOvERNOR E. LESTER 
Merritt, of Fall River, Mass., has 
been appointed chairman of the 
State and National Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, which represents more than 
5,000 physicians. ... PAST PRESIDENT 
JAMES N. Orrick, of the Wahiawa-Waia- 
lua, Hawaii, Rotary Club, has been hon- 
ored with a distinguished service medal 
by the sugar-growing corporation of 
which he is assistant manager. 
Gustav HANSEN, of Canton, Miss., was 
the recipient of a silver loving cup 
awarded to Canton’s most useful citizen 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 
Epwarp ScEERY, of Paterson, N. J., was 
recently elected president of the Pater- 
son Park Commission, an office he has 
held 29 times in his 42 years of member- 
ship on that board. ProF. JAMES W. 
McBain, of Palo Alto, Calif., was hon- 
ored during 1939 with the Davy Medal 
of the Royal Society of London. 
CHARLES H. Grose, Sr., of Ballston Spa, 
N. Y., has served an association of 20 
Baptist churches as its clerk for 54 
years—without missing a meeting. 


Honeymooners, Rotary’s 3lst Con- 
vention in Havana, Cuba, like its pre- 
decessors, had its honeymooners. They 
were CoL. AND Mrs. EUGENIO SILVA. COL. 
SILVA is president of the famed Kawama 
Beach Club, tropical holidayland some 
100 miles from Havana, and is the Im- 
mediate Past President of the Cardenas, 
Cuba, Rotary Club. 


Visitor. Among recent visitors from 
far corners of the world at the Chicago 
Office of the Secretariat of Rotary In- 
ternational was SAMUEL W. WOLFE, Im- 
mediate Past President of the Shanghai, 
China, Rotary Club. Following the re- 
covery of his wife at Rochester, Minn., 
where she underwent an operation, and 
a visit to Canada, the WOLFEs expect to 
return to war-hemmed Shanghai. 


Distance Champion. Awarded the 
gold Convention Attendance Contest 
trophy was the Rotary Club of Pécs, 
Hungary, when one of its 14 members 
travelled 6,546 miles to attend the Ha- 
vana reunion. The second-place silver 
cup went to the Rotary Club of Beth- 
any, Mo., represented at the Convention 
by six of its 33 members. Levelland, 
Tex., received a bronze cup for third 
place. The attendance trophy winner 
is determined by multiplying the num- 
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DirECTOR W. ALLAN ELEY 
Singapore, Straits Settlements 
Deceased, June, 1940 


A note of sadness spread over 
the world of Rotary on June 28 
as word of the death of Direcror 
W. ALLAN ELEY was flashed from 
Singapore, Straits Settlements. At 
presstime no details of his death 
were available. 

ROTARIAN ELEy is the second Di- 
rector to die in office, Director 
JOHN A. CRABTREE, of Walsall, Eng- 
land, having suceumbed in De- 
cember, 1935, during his term of 
office. A successor to DIRECTOR 
ELEY will be named by the Board 
of Directors. 

Manager of the Southeastern 
Asia branch of the Sun Life As- 
surance Company of Canada, Ro- 
TARIAN ELEY was born in Stow- 
market, Suffolk, England. After 
serving in World War I, he be- 
came a resident of Constantinople 
(Istanbul), Turkey, and_ estab- 
lished his own insurance business 
in 1921. In 1925 he became a rep- 
resentative of the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company in Malta, was 
transferred to Madras, India, in 
1928, and to Singapore in 1929. 

DrrREcTOR ELEY was a charter 
member of the Rotary Club of 
Singapore, organized in 1930; was 
elected President of the Club for 
1932-33; and was reélected the fol- 
lowing year. In 1936 he was 
chosen to fill the unexpired term 
as Governor of District 80, follow- 
ing the death of PRINCE PURACHA- 
TRA, Who had been elected to that 
office for 1936-37. He was elected 
xyovernor for the, following year. 

Serving on many _ important 
District Committees, Director 
ELEY acted as President of the 
Board of Roda, the District's pub- 
lication, and was a familiar figure 
at all Conferences of his District. 
He was elected a Director of Ro- 
tary International at the Cleve- 
land Convention in 1939, and was 
a member of the Presidential 
Nominating Committee of Rotary 
International. He was reélected 
to_a Directorship at the recent 
Havana Convention. 











ber of miles travelled by the percenta; 
of the Club’s membership attending. 


Friendship’s House. Many a Rota 
ian is saying pleasant things about tl 
Miami, Fla., Rotary Club and its Hou 
of Friendship. For a week before an 
after the Havana Convention the Clu} 
representatives were on duty in thi 
Columbus Hotel—going out of the 
way to entertain, dispense general i) 
formation, distribute badges, hand 
mail, arrange tours and fishing trip 
and provide other services for Rotaria 
visitors. Miami Rotarians know friend 
ship to a ne plus ultra degree! 


Clubs-of-the-Year. Representatives 
of eight Rotary Clubs winning first 
and second-place bronze plaques in the 
1938-39 Clubs-of-the-Year Contest spo! 
sored by THE ROTARIAN were presented 
at a Havana Convention plenary ses 
sion by STANLEY C. FORBES, a member 
of the Magazine Committee of Rotary, 
International. Complete details of Con- 
test results were announced in THE Ro 
TARIAN’S April issue. 


They Remembered. Veterans of th« 
Spanish-American War, which saw the 
coining of the slogan “Remember the 
Maine,” and of the World War gath 
ered at the Maine Monument on Ha- 
vana’s Malecon Drive following the ad- 
journment of the Convention to lay a 
floral memorial with fitting ceremonies 
Members of the American Legion held 
similar rites at the Legion Mausoleum 


Committees. Rotary International 
Committee appointments for 1940-41 
were not available when this month's 
issue of THE ROTARIAN went to press, 
but a full report will be made in the 
September number. Watch for it. 


Courage and Hope. Encouraging is 
the postal card received at Rotary’s Chi 
cago Office from WILLIAM DE Cock BUN 
ING, The Hague, The Netherlands, Past 
Chairman of the European Advisor} 
Committee of Rotary International. In 
good health after having had a lot of 
excitement, ROTARIAN BUNING reports 
that the. future is being faced with 
courage and hope, that Rotary lunch- 
eons are still being held where possible, 
that German officers and soldiers are 
behaving nicely, and that The Nether- 
lands is hard at work assuming nor 
malcy. 


Confucius? Numerous quirks, barbs, 
and quips in a current conversational 
vogue are credited to Confucius, the re- 
vered Chinese philosopher. In good 
natured fun, GreorGE C. DworsHak, of 
Lewiston, N. Y., contributes this one: 
“He who turns the Rotary wheel also 
accelerates the common weal.” 


Jugged Hare. Ever eat “jugged 
hare’? Members of the Program Com 
mittee of the Toronto, Ont., Canada, Ro- 
tary Club have—at a recent luncheon— 
and they'll testify that it’s mighty good 
Hare in Ontario are numerous, so Ro- 
TARIAN MARK MOUNFIELD bagged six for 
the Committee feast. “One of the se 
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ets of this dish is its slow cooking, 
nd proper proportion of red or bur- 
indy wine,” a Club informant says. 
rhe recipe can be secured upon ap- 


cation.” 


Tour through Type. Thumbing 
hrough the Official Directory of Rotary 
International was a lot of fun for the 
Rev. Epwarp T. Horn, editor of the 
Ithaca, N. Y., Rotary News. His dis- 
coveries of names and places might in- 
terest you, so here’s a quote or maybe 


wo: 


There are Rotary Clubs in the following 

heard-you-the-first-time’ places: lloilo 
Llay-Llay, Vaasa-Vasa, Wagga Wagga, and 
Walla Walla! 

American Indian influence is responsible 
for Wampum, Bad Axe, Marked Tree, Brok 
en Bow, Medicine Hat, Moose Jaw, White 
sh, Flin Flon, Apopka, Wetumpka, and 
Blackfoot Maybe the pioneers had some 
thing to do with Turkey Run, Rising Sun, 
Horse Cave, Horseheads, Hazard, and 
Hominy 

There are Rotary Clubs in Buffalo, King 
fisher, Crane, Cowes, Chihuahua, Tigre, Ly 
on, Rabat, Salmon, Horsens. A nifty trio 

formed by the Rotary Clubs of Bishop, 
Creede, and Reform 

Most popular cities are the Cantons, 
Franklins, Greenvilles, and Madisons, each 
of which boasts nine Rotary Clubs. There 
are eight Clubs in Clintons, Lexingtons, Ma 
rions, Richmonds, and Springfields: seven in 
Auburns, Columbuses, Hamiltons, Mount 
Vernons, and Oxfords; and only three Baths! 

Longest single place name is_ probably 
Hédmezévasarhely, Hungary. Shortest 
places are Dax and _ lIeca, the former in 
France, the latter in Peru. Hardest to pro- 
nounce is probably Pwllheli, Wales. And 
the only Rotary Club in the world begin 
ning with the letter “X” is Xenia, Ohio 


Street Prayer. A Long Beach, Calif., 
newspaper's recent review of the city’s 
23-year-old Rotary Club discloses the 
following: “During the early history of 
the Club in the World War days, Rotary 
services were held in the downtown 
district at prominent street intersec- 
tions, offering prayer for an early ter- 
mination of the war and for a safe re- 
turn of American soldiers overseas.”’ 


Extension. Rotary’s growth during 
the 1939-40 fiscal year, which closed 
June 30, saw the chartering of 176 new 
Rotary Clubs. Extension was distrib- 





uted in the various regions as follows 


Africa (south of the equator), 2; Asia, 
3; Australia and New Zealand, 12; Con- 
tinental Europe, North Africa, and East- 
ern Mediterranean, 14; Great Britain 
and Ireland, 8; South America, Central 
America, Mexico, and the Antilles, 54; 
and the United States and Canada, &3 
1 
approximately 214,000 Rotarians as the 


year ¢ losed 


There were 5,066 member Clubs an 


Slogan. From billboards, atop a fleet 
of laundry trucks, on streetcars and 
busses, in newspapers, and on theater 
screens, Miami, Fla residents these 
days are seeing the slogan: “Isn't it 


great to be an American!” Two of the 


men behind the idea are ROTARIANS W. 
Bruce MacIntTosH and GrorGE M. Mor 
GAN, president and general manager, 
respectively, of the Miami Laundry, 


sponsor of the slogan 


Homecoming. An official greeter 
pumped his hand and a Rotarian quar- 
tette harmonized South of the Border 
as a part of the homecoming féte ar- 
ranged by the Trenton, N. J., Rotary 
Club for one of its members, CLAYTON 
L. TRAVER, who returned after three 
months in Mazatlan and other Mexican 
cities. The stunt was well received. 


Convention Echoes, While what was 
said and seen and done at Rotary’s 1940 
Convention at Havana was described in 
17 pages of your July Rorarian, THE 
SCRATCHPAD MAN had left over a number 
of interesting bits about folks he chat- 
ted with along the Prado, Havana's 
famed promenade. He presents them 
just as he wrote them in Havana—in 
the following items on this page and the 


next. 


Required Reading. “I’m pleased—but 
not surprised.” That was the reaction 
of WARREN Stroup to the news that the 
article The Sentence of the Court Is— 
(in THE RoTaRIANn for March, 1940) had 
brought Judge Ernest L. Reeker, the 
author, 834 letters from readers. Ro 








MAKING Latin America better known through news of constructive import is a service op- 
portunity for Rotarian journalists in the United States, Alfredo T. Quilez, Havana, edi- 
ter of Carteles, asserted at the newspapermen’s conference during Rotary’s Convention. 
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rARIAN STROUD id bro i ! 
up himself by saving that he i ed 
this and any another R ARTA) 
in his so ogy classe ‘ 
school a ir nette, Pa t S ( 
new Secretary and should have bette 
luch than evel n get $ ‘ 
nembers » save the copies fo 
students 

Appetizer. Convention fellowship has 
a way of beginning a good many mile 
away from Convention city In this 
case it began somewhere in the middle 
of the Pacific On board e good ship 
Variposa, San Francisco bound, were 
eight Rotarians, most of them heading 
toward Havana At the suggestion of 
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HERE'S your invitation to meet Queens Bo- 
rough, N. Y., Rotarians during your tour of 
the New York World's Fair. This Club plans 
to welcome visitors “right into October 


EpWarRD J. DorRAN, Governor-Nominee 
of Sydney, Australia, they held a Ro 
tary meeting, and the addresses of 


those present indicate that it was dis 
tinctly international Present besides 
ROTARIAN DoRAN were DAvip BLACKLOCK 
also of Svdney; GOVERNOR-NOMINEE GAR 


NET L.. Buss, of Bundaberg, Australia 
GOVERNOR-NOMINEE ABRAHAM GARDINER 
of Colombo, Ceylon; Howarp Worra.t 


and ARTHUR JONES, both of Honolulu 
Hawaii; RIcHARD GRANT, of State Col 
lege, Pa.; and REGINALD HAINES, of Singa 
pore, Straits Settlements Each made 
a little talk on his homeland and Ro 
tary’s efforts there and concluded that 
the idea of the meeting had been indeed 
felicitous 


A Date Kept. Twenty-seven years 
ago Broruers JOE A. and Rospert E. ABeEy 
agreed to see Havana together some 
day. Jor had just returned to thei 
Fort Worth, Tex., home from a 
freighter trip to the Cuban capital, and 
was brimming with tales of its exotic 
beauty But somehow the adventure 
never “came off’’—until over a quarter 


of a century had passed and Rotary 
Convention at Havana provided the spe 
cial incentive. Joe A. is now a new 
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SEPARATED 30 years, these Monmouth (Ill 

College classmates, E. T. While, of Warsaw, 
Ind., and Takashi Komatsu, of Tokyo, Japan, 
discussed old times at Rotary’s Convention. 


SCRATCHPAD MAN He had just nodded 
inquiringly at the huge bundle of sou- 
venir literature each of the young folks 
carried “Whoever gets the highest 
pile,” WAGNER explained, “gets—well, I 
guess he gets the highest pile 
Dangers. Tour guides, we learn 
through Mrs. LON CLEAVELAND, of Modes- 
warn their lady clients of two 
the sharks 


to, Calif., 
dangers peculiar to Havana 
off Morro Castle, and the sloe-eyed sef- 
oritas. It was a relief, she says, to find 
RoOTARIAN Lon safe from both perils. In 
an unaccounted hour’s absence from her 
side he had been talking outdoor adve1 
tising and Rotary with the perfectly 
harmless inquiring reporter 
Flautist. “When the company is con 
genial, as it is everywhere here,” says 
Austin Carey, of Memphis, Tenn., “ll 
do it at the 
Forthwith he whips out a 10-cent flute 
and pipes Dixie or When Trish Eyes Are 


Smiling (his father was of County of 


slightest provocat on.” 


Cork) Also, in line with his personal 
program for making folks feel good, he 
dashes off limericks (begorra) on the 
back of his business card—like this 
dedicated to fellow Memphians 
Horace and Mary B. Smiti 
17% people I like to be with. 
She's pretty, he’s neat, 
Both pleasai t and sweet 
This is the truth, not a myth 
Stamp Talk. That buzz one hears 
here and there around the House of 
Friendship is not from swarming mos 
Rather, philatelists And 
wherever they gather, there vou will 
find amiable and erudite EUGENE KLEIN 
probably with a sheet of the pink 
2-cent stamps struck off in honor of the 
Rotary Convention. The Philadelphian, 
dean of Rotary philatelists, in 1888, as 
a boy in Budapest, started what is now 
At present he is writing a 


book, Packets of American Waterways, 


quitoes 


his business 


which will pack away in its pages all 
that can be known about the postal im- 
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prints hand stamped on letters by clerks 


on all the American inland waterway 
or coastwise ships from 1828 on until 
iodern stamps came into use. His re- 
search has revealed that more than 1,000 
packets plied the Mississippi. Old biils 
of lading, letters about slaves, orders 
from wives to husbands to buy bonnets, 
and letters from San Francisco to New 
York via Nicaragua are among the 
easures he has brought to light. 


Attender. ANprREW F. Evers, retired 
book publisher of Melrose, Mass., thinks 
most any Rotarian can keep up his at- 
tendance no matter how much he trav- 
els. He has toured South and Central 
\merica and hasn't missed a week meet- 
ing with some Rotary Club 


War Worry. When INCOMING GOVER 
NOR MANNEL Haun, of Winnetka, IIL, 
reads newspaper front pages, a frown 
flattens the smile-wrinkles behind his 
tortoise-shell spectacles. He wonders if 
the Missouri World War Memorial at 
Cheppy-par-Varennes en Argonne, near 
Verdun, France, still stands. This 
monument is. the 


bronze-and-granite 





RECEIVING a Club-of-the-Year plaque from 
Stanley C. Forbes (left), of Rotary’s Maaa- 
zine Committee, is District Governor John M. 
Thomson, who says “Thanks” in behalf of 
the Rotary Club of Stratford, Ont., Canada. 


work of his famous sculptress wife, 
NANCY COONSMAN HAHN, and was the 
first State memorial to be accepted by 
the Federal commission of which GEN. 
JoHN J. PERSHING is the head. 


Retrospection. Watching the hand- 
ful of Negro stevedores load mail onto 
the liner Cuba just before sailing ‘from 
Miami, Fla., for Havana, brought both 
memories and a shake of the head from 
the Rev. C. W. Brewstrr, of Herington, 
Kans. ‘Machinery has reached almost 
into everything now,” he mused as a 
single workman driving a made-over 
Model-T snaked three trunks aboard. 
“As a missionary for ten years in Peru, 
I saw hundreds of ships loaded with ba- 
nanas and coffee, and husky backs and 
shoulders were the machines.” 


First Picker. Plucking a juicy yel- 
low grapefruit “right off the tree” at Mi- 
ami, Fla., gave Mr. AND Mrs. M. E. HALL, 
of St. Clairsville, Ohio, a real thrill, 
something to chat about with new-made 
friends in Havana, and a story to carry 








back home. “We've always liked grape 
fruit,’ declares ROTARIAN HALL, who was 
a Sergeant-at-Arms at the Clevelan 
Convention, “but a grapefruit was ju 
a grapefruit. They'll taste a lot better 
now that I’ve picked one myself.” 
Influence. Someone has said _ that 
folks are influenced by what they hea 
observe, and read. In the case of M1 
A. D. CALLIson, of Rogers, Ark., 
husband is secretary for the burial craft 
assembly at the Convention, it was what 
she read—and in THE RoTaARIAN. “I so 
much enjoyed the stories and pictures 
on Cuba that I wanted to see Havana 
myself,” she asserts. And see it she is 


whose 


Last we saw of her she was headed for 
unique shops tucked among the nai 
row streets. 


Much Ado—. Don’t try to tell Past 
DIRECTOR FRANK C. BARNES that there's 
nothing much to a pair of lady’s hose 
Here’s why: When he and Mrs. Barnt 
left Manistee, Mich., for Havana, a pair 
of sheer hose Mrs. BArRNEs had ordered 
had not been delivered. A day or two 
later they were, and DAUGHTER Kay at 
home forwarded them to Havana. They 
arrived, but so did a long, official lette: 
courteously advising FRANK that the 
hose were being held in customs and 
that by the writing of certain letters, 
filling out of certain forms, et cetera, 
et cetera, he could obtain said hose 
This is not to imply that he was unsym 
pathetic—he knows there must be reg- 
ulations—but he was firmly of the opin 
ion, subject to change, that his help- 
meet would have to struggle along 
without the hose. 

Boosters. “The only town in Kansas 
which has doubled its size in ten years,” 
E. B. DANIELSON told your scribe, ‘is 
Russell. That’s our town.” Nodding 
their pride were Mrs. DANIELSON and 
Son DALE H., who, like his father, is 
an enthusiastic member of the Rus- 
sell Rotary Club. Two sons, LuLoyp C. 
and GLEN, who were unable to come to 
Havana, are also members. With man- 
power like that, it’s litthe wonder that 
Russell bustles. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 








YOUNG at 77, L. G. Smith (left), of Shelby- 
ville, Ky., assures Walter B. Pitkin, the 
author of Life Begins at 40, that “life is 
fun at any age, if you live adventurously.” 
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When asked to become a _ charter 
member of a Rotary Club which is in 
process of formation. a prospective 
member frequently asks, “What will it 
mean to me and to my community?” 
Perhaps such a question is prompted 
by a selfish motive, but that is under- 
standable particularly in these times of 
economic strife. Rotary’s opportunity 
lies in its ability to convince humanity 
that “He profits most who serves best” 
and that “Service above self” is a noble 
endeavor. In an effort to answer such 
queries in the past. Rotarians active 
in the formation of new Clubs have 
given the following answers: 

1. Community Service gives the in- 
dividual Rotarian an understanding and 
knowledge of his community that he 
could not hope to receive otherwise. It 
reveals to him conditions, needs, and 
problems that he did not realize existed. 
It is like tuning in on a radio station 
for the first time. Perhaps that sta- 
tion has been in operation for years, 
but he has failed to realize it. So, too, 
in the community, conditions have ex- 
isted for years, but he has failed to re- 
alize it. By Community Service he 
opens new opportunities for service. 
He sees the many problems and needs, 
the relief of which will make his com- 
munity a better place in which to live. 

2. Through his service in the com- 
munity, the Rotarian realizes a personal 
satisfaction and pride in what he has 
done. Many times during our lives we 
have opportunities to make someone 
happy, and it is through the happiness 
of others that we ourselves can be hap- 
py. For instance, quieting a crying 
child by giving him a toy or piece of 
candy gives us great pleasure and sat- 
isfaction. Seeing the tiny face brighten 
up, we realize a great joy within us. 
Even Dickens’ Scrooge eventually found 
his own happiness in that of others. 

3. By his personal community serv- 
ice, the Rotarian makes his community 
a better place in which to live, and thus 
he gains the benefits from a better com- 
munity. If a street or a park in the 
community is improved through the ef- 
forts of himself and others, the whole 
community benefits, and he, as one of 
the citizens of the community, receives 
the benefits that all the citizens receive. 
Even though the benefits do not so di- 
rectly affect his daily life, he indirectly 
benefits through a better community. 

4. Because of his membership in a 
Rotary Club, the public judges the Club 
through his service and gives it a repu- 
tation which makes him proud to be a 
Rotarian. When the Rotary Club at- 
tains a reputation in the community 
that makes every business and profes- 
sional man desire membership, every 
Rotarian will feel a definite pride in his 
Club and its achievements to which he 
has contributed. 
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A department for the elucidation of 
some of the problems and policies 
of Rotary International. Suggestions 
for Roundtable discussions are invited. 


5. Finallv, through his service in the 
community, i Rotarian becomes bet 
ter known, better liked, and more re 
spected by his fellow citizens. And the 
benefits here mav be even more tangi 
ble, for, after all, people like to trade 


with the men they know best 


What is the procedure in electing a 
new member toa Rotary Club? 

As a systematic method of filling an 
open classification with a suitable man, 
the following summary of the procedure 
outlined in the recommended Club By 
Laws has proved very effective in a 
great many Clubs. (The first six steps 
are preliminary steps. During this pro- 
cedure the prospect should not be noti 
fied.) 

1. The Board of Directors opens the 
Classification. 

2. Members may propose men to fill 
the open classification. 

o. The Secretary gives proposed 
names to the Board of Directors 

4. The Classification Committee passes 
upon correctness of Classification. 

5. The Membership Committee makes 
its recommendation. 

6. The Board of Directors decides 
upon one of the names proposed. 

7. The proposer secures the applica- 
tion of the prospect. 

8S. The Secretary publishes the appli- 
cation. 

9 Members may file objections in 
writing 

10. The Board of Directors considers 


objections, if any, and votes 

ll. The Secretary sends notice of 
election to the applicant and proposer 

12. The proposer gets admission fee 
—and explains Rotary 

13. The Secretary issues a member 
ship card to the new member 

14. The Rotary Information Commit- 
tee instructs the new member. 

It is realized that Clubs in very large 
cities may have to vary this procedure 
to some extent on account of lack of 
acquaintance with prospective members, 
and a consequent necessity for a more 
minute investigation, references, ete. 
This procedure has been found to be 
most effective in cities of 100,000 or less 
population. 


When a new member is brought into 
the Club, what should he be told? 

He should be told that in his Rotary 
Club he will be recognized as a repre- 
sentative member of his craft or line of 
business profession. 

That one of the Objects of Rotary is 
to encourage and foster high ideals in 
business and professional conduct. 

That the motto “Service above self” 
makes it incumbent upon him to take an 
active interest in civic affairs. 

That a good, warm handclasp of fel- 
lowship will be offered to him by the 


membership of the Club and he will be 


expected to reciprocate in like spirit 


That his attendance at the weekly 
meetings is essential; that his absence 
is not fair to the Club which has elected 


him as the representative of a certain 
business or profession 

That there will be intercity meeting 
and an annual District Conference and 
an annual international Convention 
which he will be urged to attend 

That there are certain financial obli 
gations which it will be necessary fot 
him to meet promptly 

That his conduct as a business or pro 


fessional man and as a member of so 
ciety must be above reproach in ordet 
to keep him a member in good standing 


in the Rotary Club 


How may me mbership be reinstated? 

When the membership of an active 
member has terminated by reason of his 
changing from one concern to another 
or from one line of business to another, 
he may make new application for mem 
bership in the same Club, and, whether 
made under the same or another classi 
fication, his application shall be consid 
ered in advance of any other, and, if 
elected to membership, he shall not be 
required to pay a second admission fee 

No provision is made in the standard 
Constitution for a Rotary Club and By 
Laws recommended for a Rotary Club 
for reinstating a member who has re- 
signed because of illness or has been 
dropped for not attending the number 
of consecutive meetings or the per 
centage of meetings in a given period 
of time provided for in the Constitution 
of the Club. There is nothing, however, 
in the standard Constitution and By- 
Laws recommended for a Rotary Club 
Which would prevent the Club from 
taking back into its membership, as a 
new member, one whose membership 
has terminated in such a manner. 


Who prepares the Constitution and 
By-Laws of a new Club? 

Rotary International prescribes a 
standard Constitution which must be 
adopted by the Club without alteration. 
The Board of Directors of Rotary Inter- 
national recommends By-Laws for adop- 
tion by the Clubs. These, however, may 
be amended by the Club as long as the 
amendment is not in conflict with the 
Constitution and By-Laws of Rotary In 
ternational or the Club Constitution 





To encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 

(1) The development of acquaintance as 
an opportunity for service. 

(2) High ethical standards in business 
and professions, the recognition of the 
worthiness of all useful occupations, and the 
dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an opportunity to serve society. 

(3) The application of the ideal of serv 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal, 
ness, and community life. 

a (4) The yt oe os international “ah 

rstanding, goodwill, and peace through a 
world fellowship of business and professional 
men united in the ideal of service. 
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Philanthropy without Money 


[Continued from page 32] 


usually expensive. Take the 


woman, though, who gives her friends 


pretty 


“welcome home books.” These are 
loose-leaf scrapbooks in which are past- 
ed newspaper clippings of home-town 
social or news events that have occurred 
while her friends are away. 

Many people who are generous by na- 
ture are afraid to share because of the 
humbleness of their offering. Such per- 
sons need only remember that the home- 
liest services are often the most appre- 
ciated. Rich people may give material 
things; poor people can only share; but 
sharing carries more heart. 

One of the most interesting things I 
have discovered about giving is that 
simple gifts, when prompted by sincere 
affection and with no thought of return, 
make an even greater impression upon 
the rich than upon the poor. Unfortu- 
nately, most people assume that since 
the well-to-do can have everything they 
desire, they do not appreciate modest 
gifts. Nothing can be further from the 
truth. Millionaires are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to sharing, for sharing comes 
from the heart, and heart is one com- 
modity that their money will not buy. 

A wealthy old codger once admitted 
to me that no gift had brought him 
quite such a glow of pleasure as a mess 
of fresh perch, presented to him by his 
chauffeur’s freckle-faced “He 
caught them just for me!” he exclaimed, 
and ordered them cooked and served on 
his best silver platter. 

Then there is my wealthy friend Sue, 
who could buy out a greenhouse, but 
who cherishes the single perfect rose 
which is left now and then in an empty 
milk bottle on her back porch by the 
retired family coachman of her girl- 
hood days, who lives on the edge of 


son. 


town. 
At the other extreme, there is a spe- 
cial and much-needed job of giving to 


be done by anyone who will seek out 
the forgotten, for whom society pro- 
vides food and shelter, but cannot fur- 
nish sustenance for their souls. 

A heroic old Southern woman, the 
last link in a proud ancestral chain, a 
public charge at the age of 70, draws a 
poignant picture of herself and others 
whose need for a sharing friend is so 
desperate. ‘We forgotten ones need so 
little!”” she writes. “My greatest de- 
privation is lack of stimulating reading 
matter, and an occasional friendly let- 
ter. The postman never has anything 
for me now, and I have no callers. If 
folks such as I could receive a good 
magazine once in a while, a piece of 
decent soap, a taste of homemade cake!” 

A letter, a magazine, a slice of fresh- 
baked cake—happiness for a few pen- 
nies, plus a drop or two Of the milk of 
human kindness! 

Why should not each of us “adopt” 
some old person in an institution, and 
see that he or she occasionally receives 
a cheerful note, or a quarter’s worth of 
knickknacks? Or why not “adopt” an 
orphan, a war refugee, an invalid, in the 
same fashion? Such an adoption entails 
no legal procedure, and the adoptee need 
not even know; need only be aware of 
the frequent heartening touch of a 
warm, understanding hand and _ heart. 

No, you don’t have to be rich to be 
generous, but the truth is that most of 
us are rich in the possessions which 
make generosity possible. This is not 
to say that we should curtail our con- 
tributions to established needs. But 
unless we have the spirit of the giver, 
our gifts are bare, and the spirit of the 
giver is best gained by the imaginative 
daily practice of a generosity that does 
not rely on our bank accounts or sur- 
plus funds. 

If he has the spirit of true generosity, 
a pauper can give like a prince. 


British Rotary in Wartime 


[Continued from page 17] 


over and over again. Rotary in many 
parts of Great Britain has taken the 
lead in organizing this essential service. 
It involves no mean sacrifice for a busy 
businessman (maybe holding many 
other wartime responsibilities) to place 
himself at the disposal of a hospital 
whenever emergency may compel it to 
call upon him. This, like much of the 
work now being undertaken, could not 
be bought nor compensated by money. 

Acting individually, many Rotarians 
have conceived useful services and are 
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carrying them through. Two brothers 
in the Rotary Club of Enfield, for ex- 
ample, are spending at least five nights 
each week showing moving pictures to 
troops. They supply their own projec- 
tor and remain on hand to operate it. 
And he is a rare Rotarian who has not 
sorted out a bundle of books, magazines, 
phonograph records, or playing cards 
from his collection at home to submit, 
through his Rotary Club, to the Social 
Service Fund. One Club received 200 
recordings and 98 decks of cards. 


The platforms of the 486 Rotary Clu 
of R.I.B.I. (Rotary International in B: 
ain and Ireland) reach an audience 
21,000 Rotarians. They are open at 
times to speakers from the various m 
istries—the Ministry of Informati: 
the Ministry of Health, etc., and fr 
the Home Office. Many Clubs have 
vited Regional Information officers 
address their meetings. Some are d 
tributing leaflets issued by the Minist 
of Information. At the suggestion 
the Home Office, Rotarians are adding 
their strength to the campaign against 
rumor. Appreciating the quality a 
extent of Rotary’s past and present 
services, the Ministries are keeping 
in mind for future service. 

While this article treats only of Ro 
tary war service in the British Isles, the 
work of the Rotary Club of Calcutta is 
so excellent in itself and so typical of 
what we hear of Rotary war service in 
other parts of the Empire that I shal! 
tell it here. My source is Rotarian Co! 
onel C. Warren-Boulton, a member ot 
that Club and Governor of District 5s. 
He is Colonel of the Calcutta and Presi- 
dency Battalion, Auxiliary Force (a 
civilian force corresponding to the Na- 
tional Guard in the United States). “On 
the day war was declared,” he told us 
during a lull at the Rotary Convention 
in Havana, “my battalion had to find 
about 300 men to take over the dock 
area within 24 hours, and we went down 
with little or nothing in the shape of 
equipment or comforts.” In a torrential 
rain they took over Calcutta’s strategic 
points—docks, gates, and pumping sta- 
tions. Since the battalion had not been 
equipped on a war scale, it had no bar- 
racks, no provision for cookirg, and for 
a time the men had to find accommo- 
dation just where they could.. Then, 
not more than two days after the war 
declaration, the War Services Commit. 
tee of the Calcutta Rotary Club stepped 
in to help, and, as Colonel Warren-Boul- 
ton says, “soon got to cracking right 
smart,” providing waterproof ground 
sheets, tarpaulins, mosquito nets, and 
mosquito oil. 

Through this Services Committee, 
Calcutta Rotarians almost complete!) 
equipped the kitchens which feed the 
battalion and, during the first three 
months, donated 2,700 pounds of sugar, 
35,000 soap tablets, 70,000 cigarettes, 20 
pounds of tea, quantities of rice, coke, 
canvas, gauze, and a number of stretcher 
beds. 

Transportation of the soldiers is 4 
problem that Calcutta Rotarians hav: 
also solved. They, or the drivers o! 
their cars, transport the soldiers, wh: 
work at their civilian jobs one or two 
days a week and go on duty for similar 
periods, between their homes and the 
battalion headquarters. “While I have 
now been able to obtain all the equip- 
ment I should have had before the war 
broke out,” says Colonel Warren-Bou!- 
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ton, “the Rotary Club has still under 
ts wing about 100 men of the battalion 
on permanent duty ...and_ supplies 
my men with all sorts of extra little 
comforts for which we are more than 


8 ateful.” 


One could go on indefinitely in re- 


lating the story of what Rotarians and 
their wives are doing in this widespread 
effort to mitigate the terrible exaction 
»f modern war. Some day it may be 
worth while to gather in the threads 
and produce the whole coat of many col- 
ors. Meanwhile, maybe it will prove 
interesting to Rotarians to have these 


few facts, with an assurance that Ro 
tarians too old for service in the field 


are really trying to do what they can 


both for a country they revere and for 


an organization whi vives them pride 


of membership. Naturally, they are not 


by any means alone in rendering this 
service, but neither are they by any 
means backward as compared with the 
rest of the community 


We who have ome chance to see a 
fair amount of the ole picture feel 
it well to sav that Rotary in Britain and 
Ireland certainly is up and doing in the 


realm of wartime Community Service. 


Work Your Way Through College? 


No—Says Ralph Cooper Hutchison 


[Continued from page 29] 


second great value of the college is 
social, in the higher meaning of the 
term. The college man is concentrating 
nto four years a social experience and 

uining which he might possibly obtain 
n 12 vears outside. By the benefit of the 
phenomenon known as. the college, 
he is placed in a peculiar society. This 
society is a complete world in itself. Su- 
nerficial educational writers regret this, 
but it is one of the chief values of col- 
lege. Here is created for the student a 
concentrated world, an epitome of life, 
isolated from general society to a de- 
gree, complete in itself. The citizens are 
his contemporaries, but they are picked 
by that eliminating and sifting process 
which college is. These contemporaries 
are strong men from the best homes 
with rich heritage and the highest pur- 
poses. 

In a world of such men he must make 
his way. Here he must learn the art of 
following or of leading. He must choose 
friends and develop friendships. He 
must match wits, struggle for recogni- 
tion, protect his rights, serve those in 
need—keep pace with these eager men, 
physically, mentally, and_ spiritually. 
The vastly complicated activities of the 
college campus are not a happehstance. 
They are an achievement. They consti- 
tute a complete little world, and in it the 
student begins to learn that which takes 
much longer outside. He learns to walk 
upright among men and make his way. 

If he is to succeed in this social prob- 
lem and training, he will need every 
ounce of strength, every vestige of en- 
thusiasm, and every moment of time. 
Everything which draws him out of his 
college world is an interference and rela- 
tively a loss. Earning his way through 
college does two wrongs. It takes his 
time and strength from this larger ex- 
perience. Secondly, it frequently puts 
him out into the other world. The tran- 
sition from the college world to that of 
the downtown hotel or the filling station 
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is not a helpful event in this peculiar 
social experience. It is right if he has 


to, wrong if he does not have to do it 


It has values which he can get all the 
rest of his life. College has values which 
he can never get again 

The second popula llusion in this 
matter is to the effect that the men who 


work their wav through are the men 
who are subseq iently successful This 
is an optical illusion. We have talked 
so proudly of those who have earned 
their way and who have made good that 
we have overlooked those who earned 
their way and didn’t amount to the pro- 
verbial row of pins. We do not count 
them and I hope we never shall. Nor, 
on the other hand, do we make special 
note of the fact that any of our finest 
and greatest college men are men who 
did not earn their way, who fully appre- 
ciated the values of college, who made 
distinguished records and who have 
been giants subsequently. As a matter 
of fact, there are no scientific statistics 
which prove that those who earn their 
way do better than those who study 
their way. The chances are the second 
group would show the higher score. 
Both would score, of course, over those 
who “play their way.” 

Take again these men who earn their 
way and then make fine records in life. 
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Earning work in college is like many 
other things in life a virtue only 
when a necessity. Robinson Crusoe did 
some remarkable thing on that lonely 
island He llo ing outa log for a canoe 


was magnificent. But to have done the 
same thing in London would have been 
an absurdity So in college there are 
immeasurable opportunities for the de 
velopment of the mind and the enrich 
ment of the soul, for the growing of the 
bigger man. Let no student be’ denied 


these privileges save by stern necessity. 
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Did the Vaccination Take? 


Mark Me.Lior, Rotarian 
Finance hareci f 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


Your membership in Rotary does not 
necessarily mean you are a Rotarian. 
It may be a desirable opportunity from 
your viewpoint to meet the busine 
men of your city whenever the notion 
strikes you, and to partake of their fel- 
lowship It may likewise please your 
vanity to have it publicly known that 
you are a member of the Rotary Club 
This, however, does not make you a 
Rotarian It mean more than that. 
You may have been vaccinated, but un- 
less it takes it has served no scientific 
purpose for which it was intended You 
must be inoculated and saturated to the 
bone with the ethics and Objects of Ro 
tary, sufficiently strong to cause a re 


action to set in so that you will! function 
as 1t 1S expected you will roma Ro 


It 


tary Club address. 


‘Herein Lies Rotary’s Greatness’ 

D. B. N. C. Limaye, Rotarian 

{tdrvocate 

Sholapur, India 

In my opinion, the greatness of Ro- 
tary lies in this, that Rotary thinks that 
if this class war is allowed to continue 
to the finish, then whichever party wins, 


> 


it will lead to human destruction. Ro- 
tary thinks that this class war must not 
be allowed anymore. If the classes win, 
it will lead to the destruction of the 
masses, which will do no good to hu- 
manity If the masses win, the classes 
will be destroyed and that will also do 
no good to humanity. Rotary clearly 
saw in whom the real power rests It 
saw that the power to do good or evil 
really lay in the hands of the leaders 
of the different professions and_ busi- 
nesses which have come in vogue for the 


good and benefit of humanity 


Why Not a Table for the Town? 

Jor Pyron, Rotarian 

Oil-Company Executive 

Odessa, Texas 

Would it not be a grand thing if 
whole communities could gather around 
the luncheon table once a week as do 
Rotarians all over the world, and dis 
cuss the particular needs of their com 
munity and through the help and coop 
eration of all citizens come to a happy 
solution to their problems, as do we 


Rotarians at our weekly meetings? 


Rotary—a Life to Be Lived 

Rev. P. R. DECKENBACH, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Belleville, New Jersey 

On my way to the International As 
sembly in 1939 I sat opposite a man in 
the dining ear who asked me, “Where 
are you going?” 
ing to a Rotary International Conven 
tion.” I could tell by the expression on 
his face that Rotary meant nothing to 
him. He asked, “Is it a religious or- 
ganization?” “No,” I said, “and yet our 


I answered, “I am go 
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Pithy bits gleaned from talks, 
from letters, from Rotary Club 
and other Rotary Publications. 


motto is just another translation of ‘Do 
as ye would be done by,’ which is a re- 
ligious ideal.” “Is it a social club?” he 
continued. “Not at all,” I said, “and yet 
we get our social contacts from a lunch- 
eon meeting which is purely social or 
educational.” Then he went through 
the whole gamut—“Is it a philosophy 

an ideal ...a vision?” To all of 
which, I said, “No, it is a combination of 
all of them—that is, a life to be lived.”— 
From a Rotary Club address. 


The Will to Serve 

PauL L. Houston, Rotarian 

Taxicab Executive 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

We all know, whether we are in Ro- 
tary or out of it, that those who serve 
their fellowmen are the happiest human 
beings. Sometimes this is directly profit- 
able, and the gain is tangible and imme- 
diate. More often the service is intan- 
gible as well as its return. The hand- 
clasp and the cheery greetings we give 
a neighbor often mean as much or more 
to him than something tangible that can 
be seen, felt, or handled. But beneath 
and beyond all this lies the habit of 
thought of desiring to serve. And this 
is, in my opinion, the big underlying 
feature of Rotary that makes all the rest 
of it worth while—From a radio ad 


dress. 


‘What Can a Father Say...” 

Dr. W. A. BRYAN 

State Hospital Superintendent 

Worcester, Massachusetts 

Children form their patterns of con- 
duct through the human relationships 
that surround them through the forma- 
tive years. What can a father say to his 
boy about industry, thrift, honesty, and 
virtue being praiseworthy traits that 





“WE JUST couldn't get her to move.’ 





bring happiness and material success 
when his intelligence shows him men 
respected in the community who have 
gained their positions through shar} 
business practice, half truth, exploita 
tion of others, and a selfish disregar: 
for the rights of their fellowmen? 
From a District Assembly address. 


‘Rotary Cannot Grow Old’ 

S. I. GRESHAM, Rotarian 

President. Brown's Business Colleg: 

Springfield, Illinois 

I cannot get excited over the possi 
bilitv of Rotary growing old. The basic 
foundations of Rotary are classifica- 
tions, Vocational Service, and good fel- 
lowship. How can these things grow 
old? How can the principles illustrated 
in the story of the good Samaritan grow 
old? It has been nearly 2,000 years 
since Christ told that story. All men 
connected with it have long since passed 
out of this life—but the principle lives 
in every generation, as active and young 
and alive in the 20th Century as in the 
Ist. Rotary cannot grow old. It is as 
young and vigorous today as it was 20 
years ago when I attended my first 
meeting. I am 20 vears older, but the 
eternal youth of Rotary permeates my 
life and keeps me young as I keep m\ 
classification young. 


From Mother to Motor 

H. J. GRAMLICH, Rotarian 

Cattle-Association Secretary 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Man is going through a tremendous 
readjustment. Think what electricity 
has done toward simplifying work in 
the home. How many motors are there 
in your domicile? When we were kids, 
we appreciated the significance of the 
line “What is home without a mother?” 
This has now been paraphrased to 
“What is home without a motor?”’— 
From a Rotary Club address. 


Greatest Achievement 
Rev. C. ExcELL ROZZELL 
Honorary Rotarian 
Gastonia, North Carolina 
Thomas Edison was asked by Henry 
Ford what he considered his greatest 
achievement. Edison said, “I know 
what you want me to say—the invention 
of the talking machine or the light bulb. 
It is not that. My greatest achievement 
is: in the years I have lived I have come 
to know and make friends with a few 
good men.” I am glad he said that just 
a few months before passing away. It 
is a great text and a great subject. Ro- 
tary is attempting to do that more than 
any other organization on this earth.— 
In a District Assembly address. 


Cannot Help Making Friends 

Sir RoGER LUMLEY 

Honorary Rotarian 

Governor of Bombay, India 

To everyone who like myself has in 
the past been engaged in politics (I 
would remind you that as Governor I 
am above politics), it is perfectly clear 
that those engaged in politics cannot 
help making enemies. In Rotary, on the 
other hand, in my experience, you can- 
not help making friends, and that seems 
to me to be a very useful thing in the 
world or in a country in which politics 
is playing such a large part. I would 
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like to see, therefore, Rotary Clubs 
springing up in all the principal centers 
1 India where people of different 
olitical views would meet together and 
would exchange their views in an at- 
nosphere of the spirit of tolerance. 
—_From an address to the Rotary Club 
f Poona, India. 


69 Hours for Boys Work 

Harry M. Rosins, Rotarian 

Export Factor 

Detroit, Michigan 

Fortunately for the adult nervous sys 
n and power of endurance, Nature is 
grand codperator. Statistics show that 

f 24 


ours per day or 168 hours per week, 


ot tl 


e standard allowance « 


e average boy spends 70 hours, or 41 

vercent, of his time sleeping. That’s a 
g help Ten hours of the 16S he spends 
eating. Those of vou who have grow 

vs will wonder how they manage 


rota time Nineteen 


Vit ours out 


| 
k are spent in school. There 
ins a balance of 69 hours, or ap 
proximately 40 percent, of the boy’s 
which is not otherwise provided 
It is this unallocated surplus of 
e which presents to Rotary Clubs and 
her boy agencies a distinct challenge. 
Servant of Humanity 
TAN EnG Cuvee, Rotarian 


Rubbe Planters Secretary 


We know that Rotary is growing as 
in influence for good in the world as 
before It is helping thinking 

to apply their talents to improv- 


the lot of mankind, to assisting the 
derprivileged, to raising business and 
ofessional standards and drawing men 


} 
ons ¢ S 


different vocatl in the bond 


f mutual understanding totaryv is 
serving humanity in hundreds of ways 
From a Rotary Club address. 


‘Meet Armando!’ 


[Continued from page 34] 


into Rotary work—a fact fellow Ro 
tarians have recognized with high 
responsibility and office He became 


a member of the Rotary Club. of 
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ILLINOIS 


| HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
|| HEADQUARTERS —ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO | 
I for over twenty-five years 
Luncheon on Tuesday 

KANSAS 
OTTAWA NELSON HOTEL fire 
: $ I F 
TOPEKA HOTEL JAYHAWK 
pa & 
LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS sT CHARLES 
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his ( yas S f 9 O 
1954 ele Pre é ) Club i 
1994-25. ae ’ 
ne yea e! r named Governe 
of old Distric 72. al lertoc i pro 
gram of Rotary exte Bra 

There t ) ( ibs in the District 
when f ook oft ) end of his 
te t ( } 1) ng é ext 
Rotar ear, 1937-358, he erved Rotary 


International as a Director and Second 
Vice-President and as a member of the 
Magazine Committee. In 1934-35 he was 
a member of the Resolutions Commit 
tee 

Always active in Rotary’s affairs in 


Brazil, he attended District Conferences 


A MOMENT'S rest and a bit of a chat dur- 
ing Convention week at Havana—NMaria Pe- 
reira (left), the daughter of the President- 
Elect, and Shirley Davis, of Butte, Mont. 
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Plan, $6 American. Harrison Cook, Res. Mar 
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Atlantic City, N. J. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


1940 
Convention Proceedings 


A complete and permanent record of 
the Havana Convention is contained 
in the attractively-bound Convention 
Proceedings Book. 


The perusal of this book will bring to 
life a grand convention. The inspir- 
ing addresses in the convention audi- 
torium and the exchange of ideas at 
the many assemblies are only two of 
the many attention-arresting features 
of this firsthand account of the con- 
vention. 


The drama of an international con- 
vention, in a setting of beauty and ro- 
mance, is captured and is vividly re- 
ported in this book, aided by numerous 
pages of interesting illustrations. 


($2.00 postpaid) 


Each Rotary Club is provided with one gratis 
copy of the CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS | 





1940 
Official Directory 


The Official Directory is a useful, com- 
pact booklet containing information of 
interest to all Rotarians. 

Among the information contained are: 

Name, classification, and address of 
each international officer. 

Name of each Rotary club. 

Name, classification, and address of 
each Rotary club president and 
secretary. 

Meeting day, time, and place of each 
Rotary club. 

A list of hotels that are owned or 
operated by Rotarians or that are 
the meeting places or headquar- 
ters of Rotary clubs—an attested- 
to aid for Rotarians who travel. 


(25c postpaid) 


Gratis distribution is made on the following 
bases 

| copy to each club president. 

| copy to each club secretary 

| copy for each 20 members in excess of 40. 





Send order for either or both books to: 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL | 


35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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Switzerland) 


Schweizer Illustriete 


“BEFORE I have my portrait painted, 
my dear, how do you think the picture 
would look over the mantelpiece?” 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
submitting stories used under this head- 
ing. Send entries to: 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive. Chicago. To Rotarian Thomas J. 


Stripped Gears, 


Henderson, of Yanceyville, North Car- 
olina, has been dispatched a check for 
the following story: 


My favorite story is really the story 
of Dr. William Louis Poteat, but he 
wrote it for me for my repertoire of 
anecdotes just a short while before he 
died some two years ago. 

“Dr. Billie,” as he was lovingly 
known, taught at Wake Forest Col- 
lege for a period of almost 60 years, was 
president of the educational institution 
for 22 yvears, and afterward its presi- 
dent emeritus. This story is the finest 
piece of writing I have seen in por- 
trayal of the humane relationship that 
existed in the days of slavery in the 
South between the white man and the 
black man, in their respective roles as 
master and slave. “To a lifetime of in- 
valuable service and instruction “Dr. 
Billie’ has added an_ incomparable 
lesson to all men everywhere in his 
exemplification of the brotherhood of 
man, irrespective of race or creed. 

“Nat was born about the same time 
I was,” “Dr. Billie” wrote. “His mother 
died in his early infancy. He was 
black as Egypt, but inasmuch as I had 
enough and to spare, I invited him, with 
my mother’s consent, to share my abund- 
ance. So we took turns and drew our 
infant nourishment at the same white 
fountain. It is not strange that- when 
we got bigger and adopted a different 





diet, we sopped the chicken gravy wit 
our biscuits in the same skillet witho 
any feeling of condition of race. M 
father gave him to me for my own, an 
in a way I belonged to him. At 
wheresoever Louis went, why, Nat w: 
sure to go; 
“Except he did not follow me to 
school, 
For that was clear against the rule; 
But with a native, untaught skill, 
He wrote his name where it bright 
ens still.” 


WORKSHOP 
Father has a workshop 
with a table and a scale 
and a cupboard full of cubbies 
for every kind of nail, 
and a hatchet and a hammer 
and an anvil and a brace... 


and Father seems to know the minut« 
things are out of place! 


Father has a grindstone 

that wobbles in its frame 
and he has a sort of pickax 
with a very special name, 
and a wood rasp and a chisel 
and a sickle for the lawn 


and Father seems to know the minut: 
anything is gone! 
—Aileen L. Fisher 


Fakes Twice Febd. 


A ijest's prosperity Hes in the ear of him 
that hears it——neyer in ithe tongue of 
him that makes. it—William Shakespeare. 


bie a 


Irrational 

Man is just an irrational creature who 
expects home atmosphere around a ho- 
tel, and hotel service around a home.— 
Rotary Bulletin, McComs, MissIssIPP1. 


Jeepers Weepers 

Mrs. Weeps: “I always feel lots bet- 
ter after a good cry.” 

Mrs. Ditto: “So dol. It sort of gets 
things out of your system.” 

Mrs. Weeps: “No, it doesn’t get any- 
thing out of my system, but it does get 
things out of my husband.”’—Christian 
Advocate. 


Bad Influence 

The Emperor Joseph II of Austria 
liked to visit the prisons and talk with 
the inmates. On one occasion he asked 
a number of prisoners in turn about 
the crime for which they were serving 
Most of the prisoners protested their in- 
nocence, and said they were being un- 
fairly punished for crimes they had not 
committed, but one man acknowledged 
his offense and asked the Emperor to 
forget it. 

Calling the jailer, the Emperor re- 
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“IT’S all part of our service here, sir.” 


‘ked: “It seems that all these inno 
nt men are being corrupted by this 


acknowledges that he has 


done wrong. You had better send him 
home.” The Hankow Rotarian, HAN 
ow, CHINA. 


Good at Low Tide 

A man of six feet eight inches applied 
for a job as a lifeguard. 

“Can you swim?” asked the official 

“No, but I can wade like nobody’s 
business.”—Rotary Club News, WAUSAU, 
WISCONSIN. 


Right Though Wrong 
Bobby: “Dad, what is intuition?” 
Dad: “Intuition, my son, is that 
strange instinct vour mother has which 
convinces her that she is right even 
when she is not.’”—Caras y Caretas, Ar- 
GENTINA 


Get Your Man! 
There is a right way and wrong way 


of expressing yourself, as, for example, 


JUST LET them go ahead and turn off our 


the millionaire who was disclosing the 
secret of his success owe success to 
one thing, and one thing alone,” he 
said. “Pluck, pluck, pluck 
One of his listeners inter 
are we going to find the right people t 
plu k ?’ T here Vascot 
HAMPSHIRE. 


FRANKLIN, NEW 


Traffie Solution 


It would go a long way toward sol\ 


ing the traffic problem if trameai 
would travel as fast whe you are 
seated In them as the do whet 

are dashing dow! a side treet in the 
morning trying to catch one D 

Op nion, IRELAND 


Insomnia Cure 
“No.” said he old 
counter, I can't 


Sunday 


“But vou've ist old ome peppel 
mints.” protester the prospective ct 
tome! 

Pha i ¢ ere ni lis pep 
permit ( Sl ‘ ( ike 
them to « 1d hey keep 
them r on, bu 
choe Ri / 
Bu I} \ \ 


Optin fie 


Her fathe “My d ehter will not 
get a penny cle ! itil afte my 
death 

Her love) Oh, we ca vell wait a 
few vears before ma ng.’ En Rolig 


Half Timma, Swt 


Poor Arqument 


Mothet “Willie, it is time you were 
up. The birds were up long ago.” 

Willie (drowsily): ‘Well, if I had to 
sleep in a nest of sti and straws. I’d 
get up early. toot” Rote 1 Members’ 
Bulle PENANG, S S LI | 


And The }} al hat? 
Professor: “Er, my dear, what’s the 
meaning of this vase of flowers on the 


table today?” 


Wife: “Meaning? Why, today’s your 
wedding anniver: “i 

Professor: “Indeed! Well, well, do let 
me know when yours o I may do 


the same for you.” Santa Fe VWaqaz ne, 


electricity! We can get along without it!” 
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Your Gracious Hoot. 





7~rom Conor to Conor 


In NEW YORK. 
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In CHICAGO.. 


<a 
The Blackstone 


In LOS.ANGELES), 
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In BELLTAIR, ELA... 


Reema) Delleview Biltmore 


KRIRKEBY 


HOTELS 





ie New Location 


“A 


y New Telephone 
vy New Equipment 


Pay Us a Visit 
or Telephone 


Whitehall 5566 
A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 


Oypographers 


155 East Ohio Street * Chicago 











An “Activity” for 
All Rotary Clubs 


Students and teachers in high schools 
and colleges, club women, business and 
professional men, and others are finding 
Rotary’s magazine, THe Rorartan, use- 
ful in preparing papers, debate speeches, 
and talks. This is made possible in more 
than 3.000 communities through the 
courtesy of a Rotary Club. Here is an 
opportunity to serve. One year’s sub- 
scription is only $1.50. Tue Rotarian, 
35 Kast Wacker Drive, Chicago, IL 
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0 { d i , ( 
‘ ( aous ¢ ad ale pret / of 
} gu oO duch aj ( ( pty 
‘ ade ( ( j DO ‘ ndey 
( age In ¢ atic I (ZROOM 
CU t] O hobb ( er to 
g and pr le one of ts 
oroudhest ( ” e) R arian 
On” fhe State o Ke as 
Yep pardner! Gone are the days 
ne courageo frontie men packed 
hoote) to defend the infant laws 
of % qualling new Western America 
(,one Loo are the day vhnhen scouts 
ook hard expeditions into mountains 
nd over plains to bag game for the 
agon trains of homesteaders pushing 
tward 
Romantic varns recount that these 
old-timers” were mighty handy with 
heir shootin’ irons Chere were those 
vho could drill the ace of spade 
plumb cente! it 20 paces; othe who 
ould jerk a Winchester to their shoul 
der and drop a buck deer with a single 
hot at 200 yards. 
While in those days food was the 























HEADS UP—all belonging to Rotarian 
W. Russell Littell (above), of Atwood, 
Kansas, whose hobby of big-game 
hunting has built the largest private 
collection of animal trophies in his 
State. At his feet (right) is the head 
of a bull elk—downed in Wyoming's 
Shoshone National Forest. He has 
hunted wild game in three countries 
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motive, there was a certain element of 
sport in the hunt, a rudiment of the 
lore which burns brightly within the 
modern Kit Carson and Bill Cody. To- 
day’s “big game” hunters might do 
right well matching shot for shot with 
the traditional heroes. And among the 
modern nimrods is RoTARIAN W. Rwus- 
SELL LITTELL, of Atwood, Kans., who 
has stalked game in three North Amer- 
ican countries as a hobby, and whose 
trophies excite the envy and praise of 
all. 

When he was a little fellow, just 5, 
ROTARIAN LITTELL received from his fa- 
ther his first gun—a _ single-shot air 
rifle. It was this rifle and the thrilling 
tales recorded by “Teddy” Roosevelt, 
which were read aloud to him by his 
father, that started him as a hunting 
hobbyist, but he didn’t begin hunting 
big game at 5 or even at 25. It was 
after his discharge from John Philip 
Sousa’s famed Navy Band at the close 
of the World War that he set out in 
dead-eyed earnest. 

While he discusses his trophies mod- 
estly, and suggests that he has hunted 
annually since 1930 “with varying suc- 
cess,” the Kansas Chamber of Com- 
merce rates his trophies as the largest 
private collection in the State. His am- 
bition is to include every big-game ani- 
mal now hunted in North America, and 
he’s doing pretty well. 

Mule deer, mountain coyote, Stonei 
and Fannin rams, elk, antelope, wild 
turkey, mountain lion, caribou, Rocky 
Mountain goat, moose, and Arizona 
white-tail deer are now included in his 
collection. 

A white-tail buck which RorarIAn 
LITTELL shot in Mexico had such an un- 
usual head and spread of horns that it 
was listed in the 1939 edition of North 
American Big Game, which is_ pub- 








lished in coéperation with the Nation 
Collection of Heads and Horns of t) 
New York Zoological Society and th: 
American Museum of Natural Histor) 
He’s hunted in South Dakota, W 
oming, Colorado, and New Mexico 
the United States; in British Columbi 
and Saskatchewan in Canada; and 
the wild Sierras of Chihuahua and S 
nora of Mexico. 

Memories? A hunter has lots of 
them. On the right kind of night, R 
TARIAN LITTELL will tell about a ne: 
boat wreck in the rapids of the might 
Peace River of northern British Col 
bia, and a long “pack-in” hunt wit 
Cree Indian guides north of that rive 
along the Yukon Trail. Or he might 
spin a yarn of racing through thor 
laden jungles and over great boulde! 
in the Sonoran Mountains where on! 
a mountain-trained horse could ke 
his feet; of the spine-tingling “music 
of baying dogs, which had treed a lio 
that waited only his skill as a hunte 
to become a cherished trophy. 

The hobbyist who follows camp fir‘ 
and fresh tracks of big game has come 
a long way from the plainsman, but he 
still has a lot in common. 


1) 
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What's Your Hobby ? 


Great days, these, for collectors of pla 
life, putterers in the family garden, a 
pullers of fish from lake and strean Bu 
to most hobbyists, seasons imean little, 
alert are they for openings to add to tl) 
joys of hobbying. Incidentally, what's you 
hobby? If yowre a Rotarian or a emb 
of a Rotarian’s fanily, you may list it her 
—free—and thereby discover others wit/ 
similar be nt. 

Genealogy: Mrs. Charles H. Beaumo 
(wife of Rotarian—looking for data on Bea 
nont, Colley, Graville, Lightfoot, Willet 
Thompson, and Ballantine families 
Clinton St., Penn Yan, N. Y., U.S.A 


Genealogy: Mrs. E. V. Bankhardt (wife 


of Rotarian—desires information abo 
Enoch Fitzhenry, b. 1752, came to Lic 
County, Ohio, from Massachusetts, and h 


wife, Abigail Hartt Fitzhenry, who was bon 
near Champlain, N. Y.; also about Wrig! 
Lane, who married their daughter Abiga 
and is said to have come to Ohio from A 
rora, N. Y.), 15 Miami Parkway, Fort Thon 
as, Ky., U.S.A. 

Golf Score Cards: Fred Ebetino (collec 
golf score cards and information on go 
courses, soils, grasses, and weather cond 
tions; will exchange information on thes 
subjects anywhere), Box 414, Osborn, Ohio 
U.S.A. 

Pitchers: Mrs. P. S. Richardson (wife o 
Rotarian—collects “foreign” and domesti« 
antique pitchers; interested in exchangin 
pitchers and corresponding with other co 
lectors), 2106 Wenonah Blvd., Wichita Falls, 
Tex., U.S.A. 

Pencils: Jewell Farmer (sister of Rota 
ian—interested in collecting pencils of al 
sorts), Cleveland, Miss., U.S.A. 

—THE HOBBYHORSE GROOM 
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July, 4th Meeting 
In addition to the r 
¢ suggested topic 

Service without Money” 


Program Builder, 
valled to Philanthropy 


in’s attention is ¢ 


thout Money, by Cor 


‘reading references for 
for this meeting 
mentioned in the 
the Program Chair 


inne Updegratt Wells, 


page 30 of this issue 


August, Ist Meetin 


9g 


In considering the suggested program 
opic for this meeting—‘Trading Views 
Visitors’—the Program Committee 

ht well review the happenings at the 
Havana Convention published in the July 
RovrarniaAn, including New Hope at Havana, 


Leland D. Case an 
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d K. K Krueger 


RE <Aug., 2nd Meeting 


FROM THE Rorariay 
British Rotary in 
Wartime. T. A. W 
ren and R.E.Co be 
This issue, page 15 
America Redis- 
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Camp Rotary. The 
Scratchpad Man vis 
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issue, page 


Youth Given a Chance. Lance Fallaw 


This issue, page 45 
No Sponmgers in 
1g July, 1940. 
Here’s Howe. L. T. 
Plant a Tree—. D< 
Apl 1940 
What Should I Te 
Davis. Mar., 1940 
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Hl ‘Chuck’? Tom J. 


Do It All. Dorothy 


Thompson. Sept., 1939 


OTHER MAGAZINES: 


Stamford Studies Itself. Bradley Buell 


Survey Sept., 1939. 


BOOKS: 

Your Community. 
The Russell Sage Fot 
outline for making a 


Joanna C. Colcord 
mdation. 1939 An 
community survey. 


How to Promote Community and In- 


dustrial Development. 
Donald. Harper. 1938. $83. 
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Frederick H. Me- 
Promotional 
are explained 
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From the Secretariat of 


Rotary International: 


What Are We Doing? No. 635-B. 
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FROM Tue Rotarian: 

There's Joy in 
Work. Edith M. 
Stern. This issue, 
page 12. 

Rotary Round- 
table. Series of heb- 
domadal questions, 
May, 1940. 

Courage Is Con- 
tagious. W. F. Mc- 
Dermott. Apr., 1940. 


Students, program makers, and 
the interested reader will find the 
following references useful. They 
are based on Program Worksheet 
(Form No. 251), issued by Rotary 
International, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Employers, BE mployees—and the Publie 


sym posiu Henry | . Edward 
Keating, and Almon E. Roth Apr., 1940 

Be Thankful for YVour Competiters, J 
C. Aspley Mar., 1940 


Has Business Lost Interest? Channing 


Pollock Jan 1940 


Gentleman's Code. William F. McDer 
mott Nov 1939 

A Challenge to Management. Samuel 
N. Steve July, 1939 

Business, Cleanse Thyself! H. I. Craw- 
coul Ap 1939 
PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 

Rotary’s Standing in the Community. 
No. 535 
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nunits velfare Through College? 
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t gencies? This issue, pages 27 
Co / —— 
R ; To Make an Or- 
derly World. Allen 
D. Albert. May, 1940. 
Cuba Wars on Illiteracy. Felipe Silva 
Ap 1940 
Is Thinking Going Out of Style? James 
Truslow Adams Jan., 1939 


The School! That Goes to School. Selma 


Robinson, Jul 1938 


OTHER MAGAZINES 
They Build Men into Jobs. Stanley High 


so Saturday F gq Po Apr. 27, 1940. 

chool,and Re a Learning, for Oldsters, 
Stephen RB Leacock Ve Yor! Times 
Vag zine May 19, 1940 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Continuing Education. No. 648. 
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FELLOWSHIP Pe 

—FIRST STEP FROM THE RoTARIAN: 
TOWARD Fellow-Feeling in 
SERVICE Wartime. Sir Rob- 


ert Garran This is 
sue, page 7 

More Clubs... 
More Friends! Ar- 
mando de Arruda 
Pereira July, 1940 


Fellowship is a 
natural step- 
pingstone to the 
successful ac- 
complishment of 
Rotary’s objec- 


tives. How can Get Aequarinted! 
we improve it Walter B. Pitkin 
in our Club? Feb.. 1940 


The ‘Get the 
Name’ Game. E. W. 
Jovden Dec., 1939 

Check Your ‘Armor’ at the Door. Rob- 
ert E. Crump. Aug., 1939 

Re: Social Contacts and Dignity. Abbé 
Ernest Dimnet. July, 1939 

The Gentle Art of Questioning. Farns- 
worth Crowder. June, 1939 

Our Dinner Club and How It Died. 
Stephen Leacock. Mar., 1939. 

PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 

Fellowship—First Step toward Service. 
No. 380. 
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EVERYTHING ACLUB NEEDS 


ROTARY SUPPLIES 
Send for Catalog R-5 


RUSSELL HAMPTON 0 


Ideal Speakers For Rotary Programs 


DARREL BRADY eee This representative American 





Youth has spoken before 20 District ¢ ferences and 
over 100 Rotary Clubs this seaso 

SYDNEY MONTAGUE... presents his popular tales 
of the Northwest Mounted Police 


RENE DUSSAQ ocr A South American's view 
south America 

For list of more than 100 speakers, write 
HAROLD R. PEAT, INC., 2 West 45th St., New York 











SPEECHES * 
We will write your 
h y subject 
e str ae et i 5 fie : | 
‘ ma ? + I th 
Inst: ant Parliame ues Guide $1 
JORES | Nex soves ana w aks." pr 
Illustrative Anecdotes, $ oon ~~ 
gram Chairman s Fu : Boc k s B 
| National Reference Library 
2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio 








Rotarians buy everything. 
Where is your advertisement? 


Goectal! $000%*3. 


White LABELS printed in blue or red; 
2'x 14"; your copy and arrangement; 
in perforated Ever Ready ROLLS! 


Ever Ready LABEL Corporation 
143-R EAST 25th STREET NEW YORK CITY. ®. Y. 


CLUB SECRETARIES 


or any one having periodical addressing of notices, 
announcements, statements, etc., should investi- 
gate the new 


Elliott ADDRESSERETTE 


Lowest priced addressing machine ever offered. 
Saves time, labor, mistakes, bother of hand or type- 
writer addressing of cards, envelopes, anything 
Designed for lists of several hundred names. Ad- 


dress stencils 2c each — pre- $17.50 
& 





pared ready to run. Or make 
your own on any standard type- 
writer— blanks 80c a hundred, 
Write for illustrated folder now. 


ELLIOTT 
Addressing Machine Ce 4 


103 Albany Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 





YOUTH EXCHANGE 


5 MIECIO AZEVEDO—24 years old, Brazilian. 
His evedo, of the 


father is Rotarian Mario Franca 













iulo ib Miecio has just gradu 

and w: ants to specialize in laborato 
es to live while Unite sd tate of 
a in the home of a in w 4 i b 
willing to send his son to 1 my, hi 
own home Inquiries fron interested Rotarians 


should be sent to Rotarian Mario Franca Azevedo, 
Rua Bahia 603, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 





For the Program Maker—the 1939 Index to 
THE ROTARIAN is now available. Here is 
a convenient reference help. Order yours to- 
day from the office of the magazine: 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 
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ONE POINT 


that President Pereira biog- 
rapher overlooked, in the very 
readable story on Rotary new 


) 


President (page 33), is that Ar- 
mando is modest and has a puck 
ish sense of humor. Both quali 
ties were blended in a remark that 
convulsed the New York Rotary 
Club. Shortly before Walte D. 
Head’s term expired, both men at- 
tended the weekly luncheon at 
Hotel Commodore. “Gentlemen,” 
said President-to-Be Armando, his 
smile-wrinkles at work, ‘this is a 
rare occasion. You have before 
you two future Past Presidents of 
Rotary International.” 


THE LONG-TIME SECRETARY 
of Rotary International is Chesley 
R. Perry, who started his present 
duties in 1910. Though he had 
planned to retire this year, he 
has consented to serve another 
twelvemonth actively the first 
half, but in an advisory capacity 
during the second six months. 
That Rotary is to have his serv- 
ices for another year is welcome 
news to thousands of Rotarians 
around the world who know him 
personally or by his work. The 
Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional, well organized at its cen- 
tral office in Chicago and at its 
offices in Zurich, Switzerland, and 
Bombay, India, will carry on in 
accord with the traditions of serv- 
ice established by Ches Perry 


WHEN CARKING CARE 
presses heavily and Morpheus 
won't be wooed, turn on the light 
beside your bed and bathe your 
mind in the essays of Michel Ey- 
quem de Montaigne. Old Mon- 
taigne for almost four centuries 
has been knitting the “ravell’d 
sleave of care’ for men, lifting 
them on the fulcrum of a sprightly 
word to the peaceful realm of 
philosophy. Consider, for exam- 
ple, this: “The souls of emperors 
and cobblers are cast in the same 
mould. The same reason that 
makes us wrangle with a neighbor 
causes a war betwixt princes. 
Man is certainly stark mad; he 
cannot make a worm, and yet he 
will be making gods by dozens. 
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I find the best virtue I have has in 


it some tincture of vice. .. . Few 
men have been admired by their 
own domestics. ... There are some 


defeats more triumphant than 
victories. When I play with 
my cat, who knows whether I do 
not make her more sport than she 
makes me? ... I have never seen 
a greater monster or miracle in 
the world than myself.” 


ISN’T IT TRUE 
that men who are good at mathe- 
matics have a_ better-than-usual 
sense of humor? It took Lewis 
Carroll, an Oxford lecturer in 
mathematics, to conceive of Alice 
in Wonderland. Stephen Lea- 
cock, reputedly the foremost liv- 
ing humorist, is an erstwhile pro- 
fessor of economics, that dismal 
science which deals with abstrac- 
tions hardly less than does math- 
ematics. We wonder if alertness 
in visualizing logical relationships 
between symbols doesn’t often en- 
able the possessor of that ability 
to sense the illogical too. Well, 
we'll go so far to say that it does. 
Now, who’ll prove us wrong? 


THE 4-H CLUB IDEA 
has gone to town, literally. Amer- 
ican city youngsters who have en- 
vied their country cousins can 
now enjoy activities similar to 
those of 4-H Clubs by joining the 
Golden Key Clubs rapidly spring- 
ing up. The 4-H Clubbers have 
their four-point program center- 
ing around head, heart, hands, 
and health; the Golden Key boys 
and girls have four I’s—intelli- 
gence, integrity, industry, and ini- 
tiative. City youngsters are. de- 
nied the joys of raising calves and 
growing corn and pumpkins, but 
the Golden Key is opening new 
doors for self-development and ex- 
pression. Photography, gardens, 
pets, arts and crafts: these sug- 
gest a few of them. 


ROTARY HAS A SPECIAL 
interest in Golden Key Clubs, for 
they are the outgrowth of ideas 
incubated several years ago by 
William Bachrach, Chairman of 
the Youth Service Committee of 
the Chicago Rotary Club and of 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 


the educational committee of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. 
Friendly counsel from the Na- 
tional Committee on 4-H Club 
Work helped, and last Autumr, 
after two years of preparation, 
Golden Key was launched. If you 
would know how to start a unit 
in your town or city, ask the Chi- 
cago Office of the Secretariat of 
Rotary International to send you 
the mimeographed file No. 689, 
Recreation That Pays Dividends! 


“TO MECCA, ALL LANGUAGES 
must go,” runs an ancient proverb. 
It is so. In the Occident, books 
open and lines read from left to 
right; in the Orient it is the re- 
verse. The Rotary Wheel, that 
extraordinary magazine issued by 
Rotary Clubs in Japan, exemplifies 
that fact strikingly. The front 
cover, for the Occidental, is in 
Finglish, and you who read these 
lines can progress through several 
illustrated pages of interesting ar- 
ticles in that publication without 
a halt. Then comes the Japanese 
section, but, to start at its begin- 
ning, you must go to the back 
cover and from it proceed forward 
—or should one say backward? 
You'll be struck by the pictures of 
the fine type of men and the fre- 
quency with which pages are spot- 
ted with the Rotary wheel. 


REVOLUTION 
is the title of a new book recently 
recommended to your Editors by 
a fellow Rotarian. The work of 
Sociologist Robert Hunter, 1t is an 
illuminating “anatomy of revolu- 
tion as revealed by the course of 
history.” The following senten- 
tious summary by Simeon Strun- 
sky, New York book reviewer, 
brings the subject home particu- 
larly to the businessman: 

A successful revolution depends on 
four factors: a governmental system 
discredited by defeat in war or eco- 
nomic collapse or both; a ruined mon- 
etary system; an exhausted populace; 
an active insurgent minority com- 
posed of ‘embittered aggressive sec- 
tions of leaders of the middle classes’ 
operating with the support of a rebel- 
lious military. Elsewhere in the book 
the diagnosis brings down the ultimate 
causes of revolution to two—a discred- 
ited regime and inflation. Wildcat 
prices and a government that has lost 
‘face’ make up a formula which the 
author finds applicable to the history 
of revolutions over a period of 700 
years. 
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